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T is no longer news that law has 

lost its connection with philoso- 
phy. In place of its traditional foun- 
dations of morals and metaphysics, it 
now rests either on some pragmatic 
expediency or on an historic evolu- 
tion evidenced by custom, or it is 
deemed to consist of nothing but 
facts and therefore rests on no basis 
at all. 

Complaints emanate from both 





1Sir Frederick Pollock, The Expansion 
Sons, Limited, 1904) p. 8. 


sides of the Atlantic. From England, 
Pollock observes that “the besetting 
danger of modern law is the ten- 
dency of complex facts and minute 
legislation to leave no room for na- 
tural growth, and to choke out the 
life of principles under a weight of 
dead matter which posterity may 
think no better than a rubbish heap.”* 
The late Justice Cardozo similarly 
complained of “the absence of an at- 


of the Common Law (London, Stevens and 


A reverberation of this complaint is found in the following passage from the writings 


of Professor Carleton Kemp Allen of Oxford: “. . 


. in our attempt to set the standard 





of law by its recognition of interests and the satisfaction of wants, we come back in the 
last resort to the position that justice is the highest, the most certain, and assuredly the 
most durable interest of all. Amid the clamor of multiplying and contending interests, 
the quiet voice of the philosopher, reminding us of such elementary principles as justice 
and liberty, may teach us more wisdom and resolve more of our doubts than the statis- 
tician, the fact-finder and the whole teeming multitude of -ologists. Justice is, heaven 
knows, imperfect enough in its applications, but at least it is 
an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken, 
It is the abstract meditations of the thinkers, even more than the trials and errors of the 
doers, which help to keep that mark steady and to send its guiding beams across troubled 
waters; . . .” Interpretations of Modern Legal Philosophies, Essays in Honor of Roscoe 
Pound (N. Y., Oxford University Press, 1947) pp. 27, 28. 

*56 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada, August-September, 1948 
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tempt to reach an agreement about 
the things that in truth are funda- 
mental,” so that, as he said, for lack 
of an accepted philosophy of law our 
judges are deprived of “the underly- 
ing and controlling principles that are 
to shape the manner of their judg- 
ing.”? And with equal realism, the 
distinguished former Editor of the 
Canadian Bar Review, the late Dr. 
Charles Morse, asked “whether now 
is not a convenient season for com- 
mon lawyers to take Philosophy out 
of the stable, to which we have seen 
her consigned, and try her quality on 
the road of law reform... ?”% 

As might be suspected, this divorce 
of law from philosophy is not a 
unique phenomenon. For law is a part 
of a culture. Indeed, it is more a re- 
flection of a culture than a determin- 
ant of it. Its influence in shaping the 
times is immense, but its institutions, 
like those of politics and economics, 
are expressions of elements which lie 
deeper in the thought content of the 
age. In other words, the laws of a 
society are in large part the badges 
or insignia of the underlying attitude 
toward life and the world which is 
prevalent in that society. From this 
it is clear that no portrait of legal 
processes and institutions is adequate 
without relating these features in 
some degree to what is basic in the 
spirit of the times. 

The prevailing characteristic of 
modern times is a tendency toward 
disintegration. It is an anti-synthetic 


2 Benjamin N. Cardozo, in a review of 
Pound, (1923), 37 Harvard Law Review, 
3 (1945), 23 Can. Bar Rev, 805. 
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movement, which tends to break down 
instead of build up, to take apart in- 
stead of put together. It applies both 
to society and to persons. In the so- 
cial order its emphasis is atomic 
rather than organic; individualistic 
rather than corporate; provincial 
rather than universal. In the case of 
persons, it is reflected in a subjectiv- 
ity which regards truth more as a 





matter of individual opinion than of 
something anchored in objective re- 
ality. The result is a pervading form. 
lessness which characterizes both our 
institutions and our ideas. 


EVIDENCE OF DISINTEGRATION 


If we look first at our institutions, 
the evidence of this disintegration is 
widespread and overwhelming. On 
the worldwide scene, it is evidenced 
by a nationalism which has cut the 
world up into a multitude of political 
units breathing forth the spirit of ex- 
ternal sovereignty and war. Ethno- 
logically, the characteristic is a simi- 
lar separatism which manifests itself 
in a maniacal, exaltation of one race, 
and a demoniac savagery toward an- 
other. In economic life, the empha- 
sis has been on class, with its wolf- 
like struggle for supremacy carried 
on under the hands-off political quiet- 
ism called laissez faire. More start- 
ling still, the spirit of dissolution has 
invaded the unit of society, the fam- 
ily, which has passed through a tran- 
sition from a status generally recog- 
nized as permanent to one increas- 
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ingly conceived as based upon little 
more than daily mutual consent. The 
same breakdown is reflected in educa- 
tion, where—at least in the United 
States—the various disciplines have 
become so widely separated that it 
is said that there are few college pro- 
fessors who could pass one another’s 
examinations, and in one of the fore- 
most American universities it has 
been found necessary to create a de- 
partment whose object is to make the 
other departments acquainted with 
one another. And these disruptions 
in our natural institutions have their 
counterpart in religion, where indi- 
vidualism as a conscious principle is 
naturally accompanied by an ever in- 
creasing multitude of creeds and 
sects. 

On the theoretic side, the evidence 
of disintegration is equally impres- 
sive. The fundamental ideological 
breakdown has consisted in the dis- 
solution of the trilogy of science, phi- 
losophy and theology. 


THREE METHODS OF KNOWLEDGE 


In its traditional significance, this 
trilogy has constituted the three me- 
thods of knowledge, which are in a 
hierarchical order based upon the 
nature of their objects. First, there 
is science, which has to do with the 
regularities observable in phenome- 
na. It lies at the foot of the hier- 
archy, because it is exclusively con- 
cerned with how things act, not why, 
and therefore does not include the 
element of value. Moreover, by the 
very nature of the scientific method 
its conclusions are tentative and un- 
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certain. This is so because its subject 
matter consists of facts, and since 
facts are endless they are incapable 
of being known in their totality. Thus 
today’s scientific conclusions are sub- 
ject to being superseded by tomor- 
row’s discoveries, and they in turn 
by the ever expanding process of hy- 
pothesis and verification. 

Next is philosophy, which, though 
it has its origin in experience, goes 
beyond experience to what is ultimate 
in things. In contrast to the observ- 
able and contingent phenomena which 
are the objects of the scientific meth- 
od, the concern of the philosopher is 
with the innermost or substantial as- 
pects of reality, such as essences and 
natures, ends and purposes. It is in 
this substratum that the key to values 
is to be found. For example, the sub- 
stratum is the clue to the good, both 
the individual good and the common 
good. For the fundamental question 
of value is: what is the good of the 
person and of society? And the an- 
swer is that it is the object of natural 
desire or inclination. The key to the 
problem therefore is nature, which is 
a metaphysical entity. In other 
words, what is good for man is that 
which is appropriate to his nature, 
and his nature is that essential aspect 
of him whereby he is destined for 
the perfection which is proper to him, 
a perfection which is the fulfillment 
of his human potentialities, his des- 
tiny as a human being. 

Finally, there is theology, the sci- 
ence of God and of man’s relation to 
God. As method of knowledge, theol- 
ogy is distinguished from philosophy 
by the fact that its premises are the 
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result of Divine revelation instead of 
human reason and it deals with the 
supernatural rather than the natural. 
These distinctions place it at the top 
of the hierarchy for all those who, 
because of their participation in the 
Judaic or Christian traditions, accept 
the fact of revelation and its super- 
natural import. 


NATURALISM 


The breakdown of the trilogy be- 
gan at the top. It began with a natu- 
ralism which erased theology from 
the hierarchy, leaving man to his 
own devices of philosophy and sci- 
ence. Considered in itself and with- 
out regard for the indirect effect of 
the discarding of the supernatural, 
philosophy is capable of sustaining 
an integrity in natural morals and 
the social sciences because of its over- 
all view of reality and because of the 
fact, long recognized in theology, that 
the effect of the supernatural is not 
to destroy nature but to perfect it. 
But that is only a partial view. Re- 
garded as a whole, and from the view- 
point of history, man’s philosophical 
habits exhibit a vagrant and disinte- 
grating tendency when deprived of 
the accompanying orientations of 
theology. It is not that the intellect 
is incapable of attaining the truth. 
It is that the whole truth is not pres- 
ent at a given time or to a given 
mind. 

This fact is reflected 
western thought, from 
Greeks to modern times. 


throughout 
the early 
It appears 
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in the plaintive resignation of Plato 
who, speaking through the Athenian 
youth Simmias in response to the ar. 
guments of Socrates regarding the 
immortality of the soul, says: 


I feel myself (and I daresay that you 
have the same feeling), how hard or 
rather impossible is the attainment of 
any certainty about questions such as 
these in the present life. And yet ] 
should deem him a coward who did not 
prove what is said about them to the 
uttermost, or whose heart failed him 
before he had examined them on every 
side. For he should persevere until he 
has achieved one of two things: either 
he should discover, or be taught the 
truth about them; or, if this be impos 
sible, I would have him take the best 
and most irrefragable of human theo- 
ries, and let this be the raft upon which 
he sails through life—not without risk, 
as I admit, if he cannot find some word 
of God which will more surely and 
safely carry him.* 

This passage, which from the 
Christian viewpoint might be called 
a pagan prophecy of the Incarnation, 
finds its modern accompaniment in 
the commentaries of Blackstone, 
whose orthodoxy sounds so strangely 
outmoded in an age of naturalism. In 
his discussion of the natural law, for 
example, Blackstone says: 

. if our reason were always, as in 
our first ancestor before his transgres- 
sion, clear and perfect, unruffled by 
passions, unclouded by prejudice, un- 
impaired by disease or intemperance, 














the task would be pleasant and easy; 
we should need no other guide but 
this. But every man now finds the 


4 Phaedo, The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English by B. Jowett (London, 


Oxford University Press, 3rd ed.) p. 229. 
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contrary in his own experience; that 
his reason is corrupt, and his under- 
standing full of ignorance and error. 
This has given manifold occasion for 
the benign interposition of divine 
Providence, which, in compassion to 
the frailty, the imperfection, and the 
blindness of human reason, hath been 
pleased, at sundry times and in divers 
manners, to discover and enforce its 
laws by an immediate and direct reve- 
lation. The doctrines thus delivered we 
call the revealed or divine law, and 
they are to be found only in the holy 
scriptures.° 

At any rate, the burden on philoso- 
phy was too great, and with the 
breakdown of theology, philosophy 
too gave way and crumbled. 


PHILosopHY Topay? 


The question will immediately be 
asked: what, is there no philosophy 
today? are there no philosophers? 
The answer is that the prevailing 
philosophy is one which is limited to 
the systematic arrangement of the 
propositions of empirical science and 
which strenuously rejects, as invalid 
or superfluous, the metaphysical as- 
pects of being and nature. It has 
many variations but they all join in 
the common doctrine that the only 
valid or meaningful knowledge is 
scientific knowledge, a knowledge of 
positive facts and of the uniformities 
discoverable in facts. From this it 
gets its name of positivism. 

Because of its fundamental limita- 
tion, it is not only naturalistic but 

monistic; to it, all dualisms are 
dead. Cause and effect, means and 
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5 Commentaries on the Laws of England, Introduction, Sec. II, pars, 41, 42. 
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ends, matter and spirit, are logical 
playthings with no counterpart in 
reality. Since there are no such things 
as essential natures, there is no es- 
sential difference between man and 
brute, but only quantitative varia- 
tions. Since there is no final end, 
there is neither goal nor direction of 
human life but only a multitude of 
immediate situations, which, more- 
over, are but outgrowths of the ante- 
cedents, leaving all observed order, 
all sciences, all physical experiments 
that discover aspects of teleology in 
nature, not on the foundation of 
means and a Final Cause, but on the 
irrational assumption of chance. And 
since all knowledge is limited to phe- 
nomena, there are no underlying ab- 
solutes, and there is no certainty ex- 
cept the dogmatic affirmation that 
there is no certainty, an affirmation 
which for American positivists found 
its testament in a scrap of paper dis- 
covered near the death-bed of Wil- 
liam James of Harvard: “There is 
no conclusion; what is concluded 
that we might conclude in regard to 
it? There are no fortunes to be told, 
and there is no advice to be given. 
Farewell.” 


EFFECT ON SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The effect of this positivism on the 
social sciences is profoundly catas- 
trophic. The reason is that with the 
elimination of finality—that is, of an 
ultimate end and of an essential na- 
ture inherently disposed toward that 
end—there is automatically removed 
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the only possible basis for the good 
of human life and the only warranty 
for the dignity of human personality. 
This is so because the good cannot 
be found in mere facts, however care- 
fully observed and verified and how- 
ever skillfully arranged. The test of 
goodness lies in the fitness of means 
for end. If there is no end, there is 
no goodness. By the same token, if 
there is no essential difference be- 
tween man and other creatures, there 
is no basis for moral distinction, in 
which case, just as a man may with 
impunity destroy an animal, so a 
strong man should with equal impu- 
nity destroy a weaker one. 

Moreover, if there be no absolute, 
but if the relativity recently attrib- 
uted to the physical world be applied 
to moral and social life, then there 
is chaos infinitely compounded. In 
fact, a universal relativity consisting 
of an infinite regression of relatives 
from one to another without an ulti- 
mate which is relative to nothing fur- 
ther is unthinkable. Upon the ex- 
clusively relativist view, therefore, 
nature and society are fundamentally 
irrational, and the field of action is 
left open to irresponsible will and 
force. 


DISINTEGRATION VERIFIED 


If from this general view of the 
disintegrated state of western culture 
we turn to law, our forebodings are 
verified by what we find. 

We need not dwell upon the verifi- 
cations which are contained in those 
monstrous modern regimes of force 
and violence—some of them crushed, 
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some surviving—in which law hay 
not dared to raise its head. In thes 
regimes, the relentless application of 
irrational concepts of state or clas 
or race supremacy has either resulted 
in the suspension of legal processes, 
or, what is worse, has applied the 
name of law to shameless officid 
savagery. 

What is more to the point is th 
state of the law in the free countries, 
The question is whether the legal 
systems of those countries reflect the 
general disintegrating tendencies of 
western culture as a whole. 

Offhand, law in the democracies 
would seem to have escaped the gen- 
eral trend. The courts are open. The 
common law survives. Magna Cart 
is revered, and fundamental rights 
are emblazoned in constitutions. But 
as indicated at the opening of this ar- 
ticle, law has become orphaned from 
philosophy; and thereby our legal 
systems have taken the first step in 
that process of disintegration which 
characterizes our culture as a whole, 

The disintegrating process in the 
case of law has followed the same pat 
tern as in the other fields. Upon the 
removal of the integrating influence 
of philosophy, jurisprudence ha 
been shattered into a multitude of 
schools based upon a great variety of 
postulates. This variety may be illus 
trated by reference to three of the 
more influential types of thinking. 

The first is the so-called realism 
which regards law as a closed system 
of pure fact from which all norm 
and values are rigidly excluded. A 
typical example of this is analytical 
jurisprudence, which views laws sim 
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ply as commands and which limits 
legal science to placing in order the 
multitude of laws and decisions to 
serve as a pattern for future lawmak- 
ing. Of this process, an author com- 
ments: 

Analytical Jurisprudence does not 
create its premises; these premises 
are furnished by the law itself. It is 
the function of Analytical Jurisprud- 
ence to accept these premises and to 
decompose them into their final atomic 
elements in an organized juristic sys- 
tem.® 


Another example of legal realism 
exists in the case of an influential 
legal writer who with commendable 
consistency declares himself in these 
frank terms: 


Legal writers maintain that the law- 
maker should be led by justice and 
that the courts have to “administer 
justice,” ice. realize this justice. Such 
assertions are in jurisprudence by no 
means regarded only as empty phrases, 
but as founded on facts. However, they 
are not founded on facts, but are com- 
pletely senseless. . There is no 
justice. Neither is there any objective 
“ought,” consequently neither any ma- 
terial law, ie. legal commands. Thus 
the entire legal ideology — including 
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legal rights and duties, wrongfulness 
and lawfulness—goes up in smoke.’ 

A similar antipathy against norms 
is found in the writings of the late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. Jus- 
tice Holmes defined law as “a state- 
ment of the circumstances, in which 
the public force will be brought to 
bear upon men through the courts.”® 
This factual vision of the law is a 
logical outgrowth of his repudiation 
of essences. In this respect, he is 
rigidly positivistic, for he says, “I see 
no reason for attributing to man a 
significance different in kind from 
that which belongs to a baboon or to 
a grain of sand.”® Accordingly he 
says that a “right” is an “empty sub- 
stratum” which we get up “to pre- 
tend to account for the fact that the 
courts will act in a certain way.”?° 
Therefore he says that he does not 
believe it is an absolute principle 
“that man always is an end in him- 
self—that his dignity must be re- 
spected, etc.” ;1* that to him the ultima 
ratio is “force” ;!* and that “when it 
comes to the development of a corpus 
juris the ultimate question is what do 
the dominant forces of the commu- 
ity want and do they want it hard 


6 Albert Kocourek, An Introduction to the Science of Law (Boston, Little, Brown and 


Company, 1930) p, 26. 


7 Vilhelm Lunstedt, Law and Justice: A Criticism of the Method of Justice, in Inter- 
pretations of Modern Legal Philosophies, Essays in Honor of Roscoe Pound (N. Y., Ox- 


ford University Press, 1947) pp. 450, 451. 


8 American Banana Company v. United Fruit Company, 213 U.S. 347, at p. 356. 
® Holmes-Pollock Letters (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1944) Vol. 


2, p. 252. 
10 Op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 212. 


11 Harry C. Shriver, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: His Book Notices and Uncol- 
lected Letters and Papers (N. Y., Central Book Co., 1936) p. 187. 
12 Holmes-Pollock Letters (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1944) Vol. 


2, p. 36. 
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enough to disregard whatever inhibi- 
tions may stand in the way.”*® 

The second is the historical school, 
which looks beyond law as fact, but 
in its reaction against abuses of natu- 
ral-law theory prefers to find the 
source of law in the common con- 
sciousness of the people as disclosed 
in custom. The provocative abuse 
consisted of the ill-conceived attempt 
by some natural-law thinkers to de- 
duce by reason from first principles 
a whole corpus juris complete in de- 
tail and applicable to all times and 
places. That natural law is open to no 
such deduction made this a tragic be- 
trayal of natural-law theory and 
drove adherents from it in search of 
new foundations for law. For such 
a new foundation, the historical 
school seized upon a fact, namely, the 
influence of custom on lawmaking, 
and, looking beyond custom to the 
folk-spirit which animated it, ele- 
vated that spirit to the place of pri- 
macy in the whole field of law. 
Prompted no doubt by a caricature 
of nature, it revolted against the idea 
of nature itself. But it felt the need 
of anorm. And it found such a norm 
in what seemed to be a semi-mystic, 
internally operating evolution by 
which a people’s destiny is unfolded. 
This silently operating evolution was 
the source of all laws and human 
rights, and against it the human will 
should create no law which might 


18 Harry C. Shriver, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: His Book Notices and Uncol 
lected Letters and Papers (N. Y., Central Book Co., 1936) p, 187, 
14 Pragmatism: A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking (N. Y., Longmans, 


Green and Co., 1921) pp. 53, 54. 
15 William James, op. cit., p. 55. 
16 Op. cit., p, 222. 
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stand in the way. It is typical of the 
disruption of tradition in its rejec. 
tion of the objective nature of man 
and society as the basis of justice 
and fundamental right and in its 
identification of law with such a pro- 
vincial thing as national spirit. 

A third modern attitude toward 
law consists of various theories which 
may be generally classed as pragma. 
tic. This doctrine is described by 
William James as anti-intellectualist 
in that it appeals always to particular 
facts, emphasizes practical utility 
and disdains metaphysics as mere 
verbal unreality.* It is a pluralism 
which ignores all philosophic unifica- 
tion, because it looks away from 
“first things, principles, ‘categories’, 
supposed necessities,” and looks to- 
wards “last things, fruits, conse 
quences, facts.”*° Truth is what leads 
to other parts of experience with 
which we feel that our original ideas 
are in agreement. As William James 
put it: “ ‘The true’. . . is only the 
expedient in the way of our thinking, 
just as ‘the right’ is only the expedi- 
ent in the way of our behaving.””® 

The effect of pragmatism upon 
morals and law is to create a chaos 
among means for lack of an end. It 
is not that the pragmatist has no end 
or purpose in action. The human 
mind and will are so constituted that 
a human act necessarily includes pur 
pose. Only unconscious or insane 
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acts are without purpose. But the 
pragmatist end is not a true end be- 
cause it includes neither finality nor 
objectivity. Its end is the useful; but 
usefulness is a quality of means, and 
the question remains, useful for 
what? Its end is also happiness; but 
happiness is a subjective quality, and 
the question remains, what produces 
happiness? To attempt to construct 
a philosophy of life within a closed 
circle of means and subjective states 
leads inevitably to that tragic last 
testament of James: “There are no 
fortunes to be told, and there is no 
advice to be given. Farewell.” 

Here is the supreme depth of our 
cultural disintegration, the end prod- 
uct of that dissolution of science, 
philosophy and religion, under the 
influence of which good men struggle 
to cure the ills of society but because 
of their intellectual nihilism struggle 
in vain. It is in this setting that the 
great instrumentality of the law now 
wields its mighty influence among the 
lives of men. For us lawyers, the 
question intrudes through all our 
other preoccupations: What will the 
future of this great instrumentality 


be? 


OrpErR Out or CHAOS 


Chaos is intolerable. It must be re- 
placed by order. 

The signs of this necessity are al- 
ready evident in present-day life, 
wherein the reaction against the mod- 
ern chaos in our institutions has al- 
teady begun. Irresponsible national- 
ism has run its course, and there is 
a beginning recognition of the neces- 
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sity for world organization. The old 
laissez-faire economy is yielding to 
increased regulation. The threat of 
family destruction is beginning to 
produce cries of alarm, even from 
the pragmatists. Minority races are 
insisting on removal of the yoke of 
discrimination. Education is looking 
for formulas for reintegration. And 
in August of this year there was held 
a world congress for unification of re- 
ligious sects. 

However, the fact that chaos is be- 
ing replaced by order is not neces- 
sarily ground for reassurance. Order 
eventually comes, because it is de- 
manded by the exigencies of life. But 
there are two kinds of order. There 
is an order of force and an order of 
ideas, an order of will and an order of 
reason. Under Fascist Italy, the trains 
began to come in on time, but free- 
dom was running out. Some people 
took heart at the appearance of or- 
derliness, but they failed to detect 
the tragic disorder beneath the sur- 
face. 

The disruption in legal theory will 
be removed when it is again recog- 
nized that law is rooted in morals. 
But that will not be until it is also 
recognized that morals are rooted in 
metaphysics. This is merely to say 
that law is normative or it is force. 
And if it is to be normative, there is 
only one norm, and that is the natural 
law—the law of man’s nature— 
whereby those things alone are good 
which conform with that nature. 

The effort to cut short of this norm 
has bred a false disjunctive in legal 
theory by which the schools of 
thought are frequently classified as 
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philosophical, analytical, historical or 
pragmatic. A philosophy of law 
which recognizes the relationship of 
law to morals and metaphysics in- 
cludes, rather than stands as an al- 
ternate to, the elements of truth in 
the other three doctrines. It includes 
the truth of analytical jurisprudence 
that laws are facts, and of the histori- 
cal school that laws are influenced by 
custom, and of pragmatism that there 
is a correlation between utility and 
the good. But it rebels against the 
claims of these schools that they con- 
stitute any more than a part of the 
truth about law, and it demonstrates 
that these schools are not strictly phi- 
losophy of law because they do not 
attain to what is truly ultimate in it. 


Any hope of reform in legal the- 
ory, therefore, will depend upon a 
philosophical reintegration which 
will restore law to its natural founda- 
tion. The beginnings of this founda- 
tion were laid by the early Greeks. 
That achievement was furthered by 
the legal genius of ancient Rome. It 
was extended and developed by the 
great medieval philosophers. It 
flourished in the modern law of na- 
tions. Then it became the victim of 
misconception and abuse, scandaliz- 
ing the subsequent age into protest 
and dissent. 


THEORY AND EXPERIENCE 


If the present age could reexamine 
the core of the natural-law doctrine, 
stripped of its spurious trappings, it 
would surely be a fresh beginning in 
that perennial synthesizing of theory 
and experience known as jurispru- 
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dence. It would recognize that the 
making of law is an art, the art of 
prudence, by which, with due regard 
for existing circumstances, and for 
the time being, a particular form is 
given to principles and _ precepts 
which spring from the nature of man 
and society. The principles are the 
first principles of man’s practical rea- 
son: seek the common good, or, do 
good to others, harm no one, and 
render to each his own. From these 
principles are necessarily and imme- 
diately deduced the precepts: for the 
individual, do not kill, or steal or 
slander, bear your share of the bur- 
dens of society, and so on; for the 
state, foster and protect those rights 
of the individuals which are neces- 
sary for their self-realization as hu- 
man beings. Surely this is the solid 
ground of the law and the source of 
its reintegration. 

The reintegration will come, be- 
cause it is grounded in reason, and 
reason is historically recurrent. It 
will come when philoscphy resumes 
its place with science for the assaying 
of true knowledge. Will that take 
place without a restoration of theolo- 
gy as the highest discipline? There 
is no limitation in the philosophic 
method itself which would prevent 
such a result; but considering human 
minds as they are, our reflections go 
back to the gentle skepticism of Plato 
and the sharper strictures of Black- 
stone, and when they do, they evoke 
a question which for Christians gen- 
erally may find its answer in the well- 
known passage from St. Thomas 
Aquinas: 

It was necessary for man’s salvation 
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that beyond the physical sciences, 
which are sought out by human reason, 
there be some doctrine revealed by God 
Himself. First, because man is or- 
dained to God as to an end that ex- 
ceeds the comprehension of his reason: 
“The eye hath not seen besides Thee, 
0 God, what things Thou hast prepared 
for them that wait for Thee” (Isaias 
64:4). It needs must be that the end 
be foreknown to the men who are to 
order their minds and their deeds to 
that end. Hence for man’s salvation it 
was necessary that certain things that 
exceed human reason be made known 
to him by divine revelation. Even in 
the case of those truths about God that 
human reason can search out, it was 
necessary for man to be instructed by 
divine revelation, for the truth about 
God searched out by human reason 
could be attained only by a few men, 
after a long time, and with an admix- 
ture of many errors, whereas man’s 
whole salvation depends on a knowledge 
of that truth which is in God. Hence 
that salvation might come to men more 
fitly and securely, it was necessary that 
they be taught by divine revelation. 
Therefore, beyond the philosophical 
sciences, which are investigated by hu- 
man reason, it was necessary that sa- 
cred science be known through divine 
revelation.!7 


For those who do not share the 
Christian faith, the foregoing pas- 
sage will be devoid of reality. But 
for those who do share that faith and 
who recognize the part that that faith 
has played in the genesis and growth 
of western civilization, it will be a 
reminder of the fact that without re- 





17 Summa Theologica, Part I, Q. 1 a. 1. 
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ligion there is no guarantee of either 
intellectual or moral integrity. 

The problem which faces law, 
therefore, is a part of the larger 
problem which faces our entire cul- 
ture. It is the problem of putting to- 
gether again the shattered parts of 
that culure, so as to give that whole- 
ness of view which charts the course 
for a truly human life. 

This implies no effort to recon- 
struct any previous regime; nor does 
it imply that the last word has been 
said upon anything. On the contrary, 
it implies an ordered view of man and 
nature which is the necessary prelude 
to any genuine progress. 

Above all, it implies the establish- 
ment of ends for the rational mar- 
shalling of the means of science. It is 
this cultural need which the noted 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, Sir Richard Livingstone, had 
in mind when he wrote: 

If you want a description of our age, 
here is one. The civilization of means 
without ends; rich in means beyond 
any other epoch, and almost beyond 
human needs; squandering and misus- 
ing them, because it has no overruling 
ideal: an ample body with a meagre 
soul.*® 

The overruling ideal is the joint 
product of philosophy and religion. 
Not until that ideal is restored will 
the world be at peace. Not until it is 
restored will law possess the frame- 
work within which it can securely 
operate as an instrument of justice 
and human welfare. 


18 Qn Education (N. Y., The Macmillan Company, 1944) p, 118. 











The Priest in the Social Apostolate 
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a are three ways in which 
the priest can play his part in the 
social apostolate: as a teacher of so- 
cial principles, as a trainer of social 
apostles and as an active member of 
the social community. 

The priest, as a priest, is primarily 
a teacher, a preacher of the word. 
And whatever else he does, he must 
not neglect this doctrinal function. 
Christ’s command to him is “Go ye 
and teach.” The priest is the official 
annointed custodian of the God-given 
principles from which we start, and 
his primary duty will always be to 
proclaim and expound them and to 
safeguard their purity. 

But as we have learned from hard 
experience, it is not enough simply 
to proclaim and expound general 
principles. If they are to strike the 
eye and win the heart of the masses, 
they must be put into practice in the 
different social milieux by men who, 
to quote Divini Redemptoris, “live in 
the same cultural atmosphere and 
share the same way of life.” It is evi- 
dent that the priest has less scope than 
laymen for this kind of direct action, 
nor does the Church normally en- 
courage him to attempt it, as can be 
seen from the recent letter of the 
French Bishops about priests work- 
ing in factories. “The first and im- 
mediate apostles of the workingmen 
must themselves be workingmen,” 


* Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, England, March, 1948 


said Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno, 

Yet if this is normally the case for 
the priest as such, nevertheless it is 
certainly part of his pastoral charge 
to train the laymen on whom this 
mission devolves. And these men, if 
they are to succeed, must operate like 
commandos. And here let us notice 
one of the lessons of the recent war, 
that you cannot train efficient com- 
mandos by schoolroom and text-book 
methods alone: they need battle prac- 
tice! 

The priest, therefore, must do much 
more than analyze social encyclicals 
to study groups. He must put them 
through practical exercises, which 
means that he must familiarize him- 
self with the concrete social problems 
that his trainees will have to face in 
their respective environment and not 
be afraid to attempt a solution of 
them on the basis of his principles. 
In a mining area, for example, he 
must know enough about the condi- 
tions of work, etc., to be able to argue 
the rights and wrongs of any par- 
ticular dispute or hard case on sound 
Christian principles. Nothing exas- 
perates an aggrieved worker so much 
as the scholastic detachment of the 
theorist who enunciates principles 
without reference to concrete facts. 

Then again, he must be realistic 
and up to date in his training meth- 
ods, thinking in terms of the present 
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campaign. For instance, he may 
think that there is a lot to be said for 
a large-scale “Back-to-the-Land” pol- 
icy, but he will get nowhere if he 
trains his social workers exclusively 
for an Ideal State which is not likely 
to be realized in their lifetime. The 
gap between Catholic social princi- 
ples and the masses will remain until 
those principles are applied to life 
as it is in the 20th century industrial- 
ized, proletariat State, though this is 
not to say that sound ideals should 
not be quietly worked for. 

He must further train all his people 
in sound social doctrine, in as much 
as such doctrine is an integral part 
of their moral education. This means 
more sermons and instructions on 
social rights and duties. But to break 
the hard core of indifference he must 
give special attention to the forming 
of an elite, not just clerical auxili- 
aries but specialized apostles with a 
sense of their mission and the equip- 
ment necessary for its fulfilment. To 
an outside observer it must some- 
times seem that Catholic Social Guild 
study groups would be more effective 
if the studies were envisaged not just 
as useful knowledge (as is on occa- 
sion the outlook), but as proximate 
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preparation for a policy of immedi- 
ate action similar to that of the 
Young Catholic Workers. 

Finally, the priest can help con- 
siderably in the social apostolate by 
giving practical evidence in his own 
civil and social life of his deep con- 
cern for social justice and welfare. 
He should be a model employer who 
pays his employes an honest and just 
wage, not imposing upon them tasks 
too great for their strength or un- 
suited to their age or sex. He should 
be as energetic in denouncing and 
combating social ills as he is in re- 
gard to other moral evils. He must 
practice remedial action and not be 
content simply to preach it. Here 
might be quoted the example of a 
priest in Belgium whose readiness to 
do whatever he could to right wrongs 
has made him the focal point for all 
manner of people in trouble. He is 
not content to give alms, quote prin- 
ciples or express sympathy. He al- 
ways tries to do something. He is not 
easy to imitate. But people believe 
him when he tells them that the 
Church is eager for social justice and 
has a practical policy. He at any 
rate is in contact with the masses. 


“We need justice without doubt or equivocation, but we also need charity 
if we are to put our lives in harmony with God’s plan and promote that spirit 
of benevolence which will lift the burdens not only from the backs but also 
from the souls of men.”—Statement of the American Hierarchy, Feb. 7, 1940. 
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HE thirteen months from Febru- 
ary 10, 1947, to March 8, 1948, 
proved to be an unlucky span of time 
for Americans who treasure the re- 
ligious tradition in our democracy. 
In that short space the United States 
Supreme Court adopted and ruth- 
‘ lessly applied an entirely new and 
antireligious interpretation of the re- 
ligion clause in the First Amendment, 
which runs as follows: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof. . . .” 


In the Everson (New Jersey bus 
transportation) case, the Supreme 
Court undertook to define for the 
first time the exact meaning and 
scope of this constitutional prohibi- 
tion of “an establishment of reli- 
gion.” Mr. Justice Black wrote the 
majority opinion. It proved to be 
a rather amazing document. 

The phrase “an establishment of 
religion” had always been under- 
stood to carry a rather simple mean- 
ing. In its religious sense, “an estab- 
lishment” had always been thought 
of in terms of giving legal preferment 
to an organized religion—a Church. 
The expression “of religion” admits 
of a somewhat broader interpreta- 





tion, it is true. For example, Chris- 
tianity could become an established 
religion if our laws gave preferment 
to it over Judaism or Islamism. But 
as our courts long spoke of Chris. 
tianity as part of “the law of the 
land,” as W. G. Torpey has shown, 
everyone from the beginning seems 
to have thought of the prohibition as 
directed specifically against an ec 
clesiastical establishment. . In any 
event, the only approved judicial pro- 
cedure in expounding a somewhat 
general term like “religion” or the 
more specific term “establishment” 
is to take it in the same sense in 
which those who adopted the First 
Amendment understood it. After all, 
they meant something understand- 
able to Americans of their day. No 
one found any ambiguity in the ex- 
pression from 1789 to 1947. 


THE JEFFERSON MyTH 


Mr. Black actually did resort to 
our early history—and with the great 
enthusiasm of a novice to whom the 
whole subject was intriguingly new. 
The odd thing about his historical 
excursion was that he did not resort 
to the history of the First Amend- 
ment. Apparently under the spell of 


1 Jupicta, Doctrines or Reuicious Ricuts 1 America. By William George Torpey. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 376, $5.00, Cf. pp, 31 
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the Jefferson myth, Mr. Black (or 
whoever did the spadework) dug up 
and warmed over the personal opin- 
ions of Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison on the general subject of 
the relations between Church and 
State in the United States, chiefly in 
Virginia. This would be a permis- 
sible expedient if we had no infor- 
mation bearing directly on the mean- 
ing of the First Amendment. 

But Madison, who proposed it in 
the First Congress, there expressed 
himself definitely and conservatively 
on its meaning. Fellow members 
were just as anxious as we are to 
know what they were being asked to 
propose. He told them. They ac- 
cepted his explanation. Madison’s 
understanding of the Amendment, in 
the only record we have of it, ran in 
this fashion: “Mr. Madison said, he 
apprehended the meaning of the 
words to be, that Congress should 
not establish a religion, and enforce 
the legal observation of it by law, nor 
to compel men to worship God in 
any manner contrary to their con- 
science” (Annals of Congress, I, 
730). In answer to further question- 
ing, he said “he believed that the 
people feared one sect might obtain 
a preeminence, or two combine to- 
gether, and establish a religion to 
which they would compel others to 
conform.” 

Mr. Black chose to ignore this 
statement—the only statement by 
Madison relevant to the historical 
inquiry—in favor of a rehearsal of 
a great deal of irrelevant observa- 
tions of the same gentleman on quite 
a different issue, namely, the dis- 
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establishment of the Episcopal re- 
ligion in Virginia. As the members 
of Congress were very touchy on the 
subject of the Federal Government’s 
intruding upon the jurisdiction of 
the States, it is not surprising that 
Madison spoke in one vein in Con- 
gress and in another in Virginia. He 
was speaking about two different sets 
of governmental powérs. Other States 
were just as competent as Virginia 
to handle the problem in more de- 
tail. The only purpose of the First 
Amendment was to make sure that 
the Federal Government would not 
impose an establishment upon them 
against their wishes. 


“WALL OF SEPARATION” 


As for Jefferson (who was 3,000 
miles away when the First Amend- 
ment was framed), the Court went 
even further afield to pluck a meta- 
phor from a letter he wrote in 1802, 
without legal effect, in which he said 
that the First Amendment had erected 
“a wall of separation” between 
Church and State in this country. 
In the Everson case the Court, in 
1947, decided to write into our con- 
stitutional law the metaphor sprung 
in 1802 from what Hamilton had 
dubbed Jefferson’s “sublimated and 
paradoxical imagination.” The omi- 
nous question we are forced to ask 
is this: Are we now confronted with 
the novel and unpredictable rule of 
construing the Constitution to mean 
whatever Thomas Jefferson, any- 
where in his voluminous writings, 
chose to say it meant? If so, State 
legislatures may take heart. For Jef- 
ferson also upheld in a very formal 
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document (the Kentucky Resolutions 
of 1798) their right to nullify de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 

Following “no law but our own 
prepossessions,” as Mr. Jackson de- 
scribed the thinking of the Court in 
the McCollum case, Mr. Black in the 
Everson decision laid down the rule 
that 1) under the First Amendment, 
as it applied to the States, no Ameri- 
can government, State or Federal, 
may give “aid,” not merely to a 
preferred religion (as Madison un- 
derstood the Amendment he pro- 
posed), but even to “all religions” ; 
and 2) no aid, “great or small,” 
could be tolerated. 


JupDIcIAL TYRANNY 


Neither element in this new doc- 
trine seems defensible. Aid to “all” 
religions is not establishment of re- 
ligion in the Madisonian and consti- 
tutional sense. Much less is aid to 
all religions in “small” amounts, for 
example, given indirectly and inci- 
dentally. As a result of Mr. Black’s 
decision, “establishment” in the First 
Amendment now includes any as- 
sistance whatsoever to religious 
groups, no matter how small or how 
equitably apportioned. And it means 
this, not because the First Congress 
in proposing the Amendment meant 
it, or because the ratifying State 
legislatures which made the Amend- 
ment part of the Constitution meant 
it, or because the piecemeal histori- 
cal evolution of the scope of the 





2 Tue First Freepom. Considerations on Church and State in the United States. 
By Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. New York: The Declan X. McMullen Company, Inc., 1948. 
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Amendment in our courts or legis- 
lative enactments or administrative 
operations have given it that mean: 
ing. Quite the contrary. For all these 
generally accepted methods of con- 
stitutional growth have worked 
toward governmental support of “all” 
religions in at least indirect and in- 
cidental ways. It takes on this revolu- 
tionary meaning only because, in the 
judgment of the Court, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and James Madison would 
like to have it mean just that. This 
is judicial tyranny. 

In the McCollum decision Mr. 
Black applied his brand-new inter- 
pretation to render unconstitutional 
the “released time” programs in 
which, ever since 1913-1914, public 
school authorities have cooperated 
with religious groups to enable chil- 
dren voluntarily to attend privately 
conducted religious classes by being 
excused from public schools one 
period each week for this purpose. 


First AMENDMENT 


In The First Freedom,? Father Par- 
sons sets the record straight on the 
history of the First Amendment. He 
shows that its main purpose was to 
prevent the national, not State, estab- 
lishment of any particular religion, 
“establishment” meaning establish 
ment—not merely “aid,” even indi- 
rect and incidental. He traces the 
variations in the proposed wording 
of the Amendment as it went through 
Congress. Then he goes back to the 
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States to prove from their history 
that they understood the prohibition 
on Congress in this limited sense, and 
not at all in Mr. Black’s sense of 
outlawing religion from public edu- 
cation and public life. He has a short 
chapter on the way the Amendment 
has been applied to the States via the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

Father Parsons expounds the 
Catholic doctrine of relations be- 
tween Church and State under the 
heading of “distinction and coopera- 
tion” rather than “separation.” This 
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Catholic doctrine, he then points out, 
conforms to the authentic American 
doctrine. He also scores an import- 
ant point by charging that the Su- 
preme Court’s insistence on the 
“wall” idea amounts to an insinua- 
tion of the liberal Protestant theo- 
logical concept (“our own preposses- 
sions”) of the role of the Church in 
society into the American constitu- 
tional system under the guise of a 
political principle. This is a point 
well taken. The rest of the volume 
pursues this argument. 


Law Is Not Enough 


“It seems that if there is anything we should have learned from the- 








postwar eruption in industrial relations, it is that the whole question is 
far more complicated than even the so-called experts have judged it. Far 
too many in Government, in industry and in labor believe that good labor 
relations can be created by law. This notion is basically false. We cannot 
cure blood poisoning with a plaster and the problem of industrial rela- 
tions in America is a problem of bad blood, blood which is bad because it 
seeps from hearts which harbor enmity, distrust and fear. 

“This fact is confirmed by all of our limited experience. Labor rela- 
tions are human relations. They are built on either good will or bad will 
among men. Where there is good will, there is confidence, trust and 
cooperation—and peace. Where there is bad will, there is fear, distrust, 
discontent and insecurity—and unrest. Today it is our misfortune to have 
too much of the latter and too little of the former, though most certainly 
we must not minimize that area, which grows slowly but steadily, in which 
men of good-will work together for their mutual benefit.”—Rev. Joseph F.. 
Donnelly in Soctat Action Buttetin, Hartford, Conn., Dec. 15, 1948. 





An address delivered at the Georgetown University Graduate School Convocation, 
November 21, 1948. 


WE. ARE come together today to 
commune in our common pur- 
pose of consecrating ourselves to 
higher studies. 

In taking up these studies, at least 
those of us just out of college may 
have been motivated by the hope of 
eventual or even proximate extra- 
ordinary financial returns. If such 
there be among us, they might well 
be advised to reconsider their deci- 
sion. Higher studies are no assured 
gateways to the privilege of paying 
higher income taxes. 

It may even be that some of us 
have drifted into the graduate school 
from fear of wrestling immediately 
with the world, through a nostalgic 
seeking of pre-natal repose, I believe 
the psychiatrist would say; or through 
the romantic yearning for pursuits 
flattering to our vanity, and comfort- 
ing in the quasi-certitude that the 
professors could never be cruel 
enough to withhold credit for courses 
taken, and would never dare to with- 
hold degrees, even if our theses turned 
out to be, in the celebrated phrase, 
but a hurried transfer of bones from 
one graveyard to another. 

We are here met this afternoon to 
exorcise, if need be, such psychoses, 
a psychosis being defined as a patho- 
logical condition of mind; and, more 
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positively, we are here to consider in 
what spirit we should conceive the 
opportunity of being members of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of Georgetown University. 

This graduate school is not all in- 
clusive. It offers nothing at the 
graduate level in the languages and 
literatures, although twenty depart- 
ments in those subjects are possible. 
It has five physical science depart- 
ments when there may be fifteen; and 
three departments in the social stud- 
ies when there may be at least ten. In 
short, this graduate school strictly 
sets its studies in terms of its avail- 
able resources. 

Because of this, our school has a 
very distinct atmosphere of which, | 
believe, we are all conscious. It is a 
peculiarly intimate school. Its stu- 
dents, in spite of being more than 
five hundred, may easily come to 
know one another, and meet their 
professors informally and in private 
conference in the comfortable quar- 
ters so solicitously devised by their 
Dean. The science students neces 
sarily form a group of their own, 
knowing much about one another's 
work. The students of the humani- 
ties no less inevitably get to feel that 
they are engaged in a common enter 
prise. 
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Another striking aspect of this 
Graduate School is the peculiar status 
of its students. Some of you are full- 
time students, that is, when not in 
the classroom you may be in the 
library. But most of you are part- 
time students; and, because this is 
the nation’s capital, you come to us 
from the most varied quarters, busi- 
ness, the professions, government- 
offices, embassies, the Army, the 
Navy, and, last but not least, the Air- 
Force. Many of you already have 
extraordinary records of achievement, 
and most are in personal touch with 
current affairs. You also represent 
many nationalities, races, or sections 
of the country, as, indeed, do your 
professors. Georgetown, then, is a 
national and even international uni- 
versity, and both students and pro- 
fessors can profit greatly from the 
opportunity of pooling informally 
such varied experiences. 

Georgetown, however, is something 
besides a national or even interna- 
tional university. It is a Catholic 
University. 

Because of this, those of you who 
are not Catholics might well wonder 
whether they belong here, and 
whether they are not inevitably going 
to be indoctrinated in Catholic doc- 
trine. On the other hand, Catholic 
students and parents might raise the 
question whether, in order to respect 
the varied insights and religious al- 
legiances of its non-Catholic members, 
Georgetown is not forced to mini- 
mize its Catholicism, and even to be- 
come a purely secular university. 
And surely there could be no greater 
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scandal than a Catholic university 
giving the impression of indifference 
to religion. 


Many Issues INVOLVED 


Many issues, therefore, are in- 
volved in the answer to those ques- 
tions. One approach is to consider 
what obtains in non-denominational 
universities. They are supposed to be 
neutral with respect to all religions 
and even to all philosophies. But are 
they, or rather are their professors 
of religion, philosophy, psychology, 
the social and even the physical sci- 
ences neutral in the presentation and 
interpretation of their subjects? 

One non-Catholic professor, Nor- 
man Foerster, then of the University 
of Iowa, who made an exhaustive 
study of the question, has this to say 
about it in his book The American 
State University: 

In the naturalistic university of to- 
day, one way of thinking so overwhelm- 
ingly dominates that other possibili- 
ties are quite lost to view. To assert 
that the university of today teaches the 
young “to think for themselves” is 
sheer cant. Within the pattern of scien- 
tific and naturalistic thinking, no 
doubt, the student may be given con- 
siderable range, but if his mind wand- 
ers outside the pattern. he is generally 
disregarded as hopeless, or reproached 
for his prejudice. Such is the attitude 
toward the Catholic student, for ex- 
ample, on the part of many professors 
singularly ignorant of the doctrines of 
the Church. 

From this, we may evidently gather 
much valuable data, but especially 
that the non-denominational univer- 
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sity is in general naturalistic. This 
means, as Foerster further explains, 
that it has “a view of the universe 
in which matter or natural forces 
occupy the central position, and a 
tendency to apply the relativistic and 
evolutionary doctrine of natural 
science to human interests and 
affairs.” 

One way to sum up this doctrine 
is to say that it merges God and man 
in nature, in an evolving nature, in 
what it considers to be a self-existing 
universe. This naturalistic doctrine, 
therefore, is the absolute opposite of 
a belief in a personal God, Creator 
of the universe. As some of the more 
prominent naturalist professors put 
it in their manifesto of 1933: “the 
time has passed for Theism and 
Deism”; which means of course, the 
time has passed for belief in God. 

Now, there is no doubt that for 
Georgetown and its professors the 
time has not passed for belief in 
God. 

This is no question of Catholicism 
versus Protestantism, of what we 
make out to be the content of a 
Revelation. It is a question of 
natural philosophy, of the use we 
make of our reason. 

This should bring us to a startling 
realization. The philosophy of the 
Founding Fathers of this nation, the 
philosophy back of the Declaration 
of Independence and of our Ameri- 
can institutions, was belief in a per- 
sonal God. The ascendant philosophy 
in Europe during the 19th century 
was unbelief in a personal God, and 
belief in a self-existing universe in 
constant evolution through struggle. 
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It led logically and inevitably to Nazi 
and Russian totalitarianism, because 
it left no basis for an eternal right- 
eousness above men and nations to 
which they must conform their con- 
duct, and for the inalienable rights 
which can only come from a God- 
given nature. 

It is this atheistic, pantheistic, or 
purely materialistic philosophy, this 
corroding agent in the disintegration 
of Europe, which now permeates, we 
are told by some of their members, 
our American academic circles. 

The greatest issue before us today, 
therefore, is not Russian planned- 
economy or drive to power. The 
greatest issue before us today is 
whether our academic importation of 
the European philosophies which 
bred totalitarianism will drive from 
our political circles the original 
theistic American thought which bred 
our freedom, and dedicated us to the 
solution of all questions on the basis 
of a justice above all men and na- 
tions, because it is the justice of God, 
our common Creator and Guarantor 
of our common inalienable rights. 

Economic practices, frontier ad- 
justments, access to open seas, free- 
dom of emigration and commerce 
have always been issues open to dis- 
cussion. What matters above them 
all is that we retain a common faith 
that will enable us to settle them on 
the basis of an abiding moral law 
and even in the spirit of brotherly 
love. What matters is that we do 


not all capitulate to a philosophy 
which would commit us in turn to 
the slogan that might only creates 
right in international relations, and 
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that citizens wihin the nation are but 
wns of the state. 

All of you, I am sure, are con- 
scious of this issue. Your past ex- 

riences in the academic world, the 

tures you have heard, the readings 
you have done, inevitably called for 
a frame of reference; and ultimately 
that frame of reference must be 
man’s nature and the origin of that 
nature, hence finally, faith in a self- 
existing universe or in a self-exist- 
ing God. 

Well, you need have no doubt as 
to what is the ultimate frame of 
reference in Georgetown University. 
You may come here with varied in- 
sights and allegiances. You may be 
sure that Georgetown will respect 
your right to continue to believe only 
on the basis of evidence; but you may 
also be sure that back of the organi- 
zation of all studies at Georgetown 
will be the conception of the nature 
of man and of his relation to God 
which built the western world, and 


| which is very particularly the corner- 


stone of American political institu- 
tions. 


Ossective TRUTH 

This does not mean that each 
branch of knowledge has not its own 
discipline. The physical sciences 
have their own methods of experi- 
mental verification. The study of 
history, including that of the litera- 
tures and arts, and the study of so- 
cial and economic facts are the as- 
certaining of what actually happened, 
in so far as it can be determined 
through the procurable data. Phi- 
losophy is the study of the nature of 
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ultimate reality, and of the hierarchy 
of being, through man’s natural pow- 
ers of observation and reason. Even 
our faith in religion, in the dealings 
of God with man, should be based 
on the historical record. In short, 
scholarship in any domain should be 
the pursuit of objective truth, the 
painstaking attempt to establish the 
record impartially. 

What Georgetown would insist on 
is to give you a chance to study im- 
partially the whole record, not merely 
the record of the physical sciences, 
nor merely the short record of na- 
turalistic thought, but also the long 
record of the elaboration of spiritual- 
istic and religious thought. 

What you personally do with that 
opportunity is for you to say. How- 
ever, Georgetown has the right to 
ask you, as all universities should, to 
be intellectually respectable, to get 
acquainted with all the parts of the 
record which are necessary for a 
complete, comparative, critical ap- 
proach to your specialty. If your 
specialty were the history of reli- 
gions, you should be asked to study 
all religions, and the philosophies be- 
hind them, objectively, in the works 
of their representatives; you should 
not be asked, for instance, as is so 
often done in naturalistic universi- 
ties, to dismiss Christianity a priori, 
because it is incompatible with a 
materialistic philosophy. If your 


specialty is economics or political 
history, social or political science, 
you should not be allowed to study 
merely their materialistic interpreta- 
tion. You should be obliged to ex- 
amine them also in the light of theistic 
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humanism. In short you should be 
given a chance to compare through 
philosophical studies the two funda- 
mental and contradictory alterna- 
tives of thought: the monistic which 
merges God and man in nature; and 
the dualistic which asserts that God 
and the universe are distinct, and 
that man is distinct in the universe. 

Then you will not be committed 
to look upon nature as an upsurge 
of blind forces, upon history as the 
record of the triumph of the strong- 
est, and upon religion as the wishful 
escape mechanism out of the horrors 
of this relentless struggle. 

Then you will have a chance to 
weigh the evidence for the point of 
view that the physical sciences are 
the deciphering of God’s physical 
creation; that economics is the study 
of how men should develop produc- 
tion and distribution according to 
justice; that political science is the 
study of how men should organize 
government to safeguard their in- 
alienable rights that they may dis- 
charge their duties to God and ‘neigh- 
bor; that history and the literature 
are the records, in all fields, of what 
men have done with their freedom to 
co-operate or not to co-operate with 
God’s metaphysical, moral and super- 
natural order, the study of which is 
the subject-matter of philosophy and 
religion. 

But Georgetown, as you know, 
offers you even more than the un- 
biased survey of all the alternatives 
of thought. In every classroom of 
Georgetown University, there is a 
Cross. That Cross stands for more 
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than theistic Humanism. 
for Christian Humanism. 


Theistic Humanism sums up the 
rational findings as to the relation 
of man to God the Creator. Its code 
of ethics is the natural law. It speaks 
of the natural virtues, of all the form 
of prudence, temperance and courage, 
and, above all, of justice, which w 
must practice to lead an ordered life 
Even pagan antiquity visioned tha 
ideal, and in its recognition we may 
all meet. In fact His Holiness, Pop 
Pius XII, invited us all to do so for 
common social and international a¢- 
tion: “We turn to all those who ar 
united with us at least by the boné 
of faith in God. . . . Such social inter 
course and the new order we ar 
hoping for must be founded on that 
immovable and unshakable rock, the 
moral law, which the Creator Him 
self manifested in a natural order.” 


It stand 


ABOVE THE NATURAL 


But the Christian believes in mor 
than God the Creator of the naturd / 
order and of the special nature of 
man. He believes in God the Sancti 
fier who endowed humanity at crea 
tion with the supernatural life o 
grace, and in the God of the Cros 
whose sacrifice made the restoration 
of that grace to humanity possible. 

This means that we are not to live 
merely in the realm of justice. It 
means that we are also to live in the 
realm of love: love God and thy 
neighbor as God has loved thee, evet 
to sacrifice, even to the love of thos 
who have offended thee. This is the 
realm of the counsel to all: Do mort 
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than you need to do in justice. It 
was gradually unfolded in the Old 
Testament, it was the tidings of great 
joy of the New. It deals with the 
infinite, and, as such, surpasses finite 
reason. It calls for a free self-giving 
in answer to the free gifts of God, for 
the supernatural virtues of faith, 
hope and charity, for our individual 
acceptance of the Redemption. In its 
light, the natural order and the na- 
tural virtues may come to seem ir- 
relevant. If we are called to be saints, 
is it really worthwhile to become 
scholars? 


No REAL Opposition 


This dilemma must be cleared up 
if we are to have a dynamic Chris- 
tian scholarship. The possible oppo- 


sition between “this-worldliness” and 
“other-worldliness” has haunted men 
ever since Christianity confronted 
pagan thought, and agonizingly since 
the Renaissance. “What will it profit 
aman to gain the whole world if he 
lose his immortal soul?” The answer 
is that man may not save his soul if 
he shirks his allotted work. If that 
allotted work is to develop wealth or 
knowledge, he should do his best to 
do so. Supernatural grace does not 
make us pure spirits. We remain ra- 
tional animals with a material life to 
sustain and improve. The develop- 
ment and spread of scientific knowl- 
edge and the creation of wealth are 
duties, when two-thirds of the human 
race still live in illiteracy and close to 
starvation, and capital is essential for 
their uplift through government and 
even church services. 
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We need the supernatural virtues 
to do our work in the world, faith and 
hope to keep up our courage, and 
charity, love of God and neighbor, 
to look upon our gains as social 
trusts. But before we can have gains 
we need to discipline our minds, to 
acquire habits and skills, to equip 
ourselves for our specialties, to de- 
velop our critical and creative pow- 
ers. Grace enables us to look upon 
all our efforts as possible offerings 
to the service of God, but laziness or 
sloth, complacent ignorance, low 
standards of achievement are no fit 
objects for such offerings. Self-dis- 
interestedness we must cultivate, and 
we may sacrifice legitimate satisfac- 
tions for the love of God, but we may 
not sacrifice the duties of our state 
of life. The supernatural does not 
annul but perfects the natural. Chris- 
tianity is a call to physical, rational 
and supernatural action in terms of 
our vocations. 

The Benedictine monks whose 
monasteries founded more than half 
of the villages of Europe, and saved 
learning in a barbarized age, ex- 
pressed that principle in the motto: 
laborare est orare, to work is to pray. 
Four hundred years ago this very 
year, at the call of the city of Mes- 
sina, St. Ignatius of Loyola opened 
to laymen the first of that long line 
of colleges which until our own times 
were to be the pattern of liberal edu- 
cation, synthesizing as they did the 
humane letters of the Renaissance 
with the divine letters of Christianity. 
Throughout those four hundred 
years, the Jesuits taught their students 
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how to be leaders in the world, how 
to carry on in their vocations ad 
majorem Dei gloriam. Unite those 
two mottoes: “to work is to pray,” 
and “to the greater glory of God,” 
and you have the ideal of the Chris- 
tian scholar for over thirteen hun- 
dred years. 

Today, there is another task be- 
fore the world. Again humanity is 
facing an age of dislocation. The 
hierarchical structure of society which 
prevailed throughout history is giv- 
ing way before a world-wide aspira- 
tion to more economic and social 
equality. Shall it be achieved through 
coercion or cooperation is now the 
question. Educationally, it means the 
problem of mass education, and the 
gathering and development of the 
vast body of knowledge and achieve- 
ment, literary, scholarly and scien- 
tific which did not exist in the post- 
renaissance aristocratic era. Where 
can all this be garnered, scrutinized 
and added to by specialists, con- 
fronted for deeper philosophical and 
religious insights, canalized for ac- 
tion, if not in the graduate schools 
of Arts and Sciences of our universi- 
ties? 

No university is greater than its 
graduate school of arts and sciences, 
because its other schools are primar- 
ily technical schools which train prac- 
titioners in the use of existing knowl- 
edge. In the graduate school of arts 
and sciences alone is it the special 
task to equip and train for working 
out the implications of knowledge 
and for its extension. Eventually, 
Catholic universities, like all others, 
will be judged by the number of 
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authoritative and productive scholars 
on their faculties, and by the quality 
of the training they give their gradu. 
ate students to become in turn con 
tributors to knowledge in their sev. 
eral fields. 

Let us hope that we shall save what 
was good in the education of the 
aristocratic age, that our scholars 
will remain gentlemen, that their 
specialized training will not wholly 
kill their urbanity, their aesthetic 
taste and their more universal in- 
sights; but let us fully realize that 
today, in our democratically oriented 
societies, we are challenged both by 
the secular call for more equality, 
and by the Christian principle to 
work not only for personal culture 
but for the common good. 


Our TrousLep TIMES 


It is, therefore, no small respon- 
sibility to be members of a graduate 
school of arts and sciences in this 
year of divine grace and human dis 
grace 1948. But we should not be 
dismayed even by the uncertainties 
of the hour. The Theistic Humanist, 
and even more the Christian, should 
never lose their faith in the Provi- 
dence of God. If we are being 
chastened, if must be because we 
have been guilty, guilty of social 
selfishness, of contradictory lusts to 
power, of continuous blasphemy. 
Our consequent bewilderment should 
then merely heighten our apprecia- 
tion of our vocations. It is for the 
historian, the economist, the political 


scientist to elucidate the record of , 


our mistakes, for the philosopher and 
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Genesis of Russian Revolution 
“The Russian revolution is the child of the Russian intelligentsia. 
< Peter the Great gave culture to his country—he imported materialism, 
i” taught his country to scoff at everything sacred. Catherine the Great en- 
1s shrined the French freethinkers in Russian minds. Voltaire fathered this 
be new generation whom he taught to laugh, until the laughter became the 
es grimace of a skull. He murdered Orthodoxy in the hearts of Russia’s 
st, upper classes. Orthodoxy was good for the people; it kept serfdom, 
ld whipped Russia into holy contentment, it salved the consciences of those 
r who had not completely apostatized, yet wanted to live the reckless, fan- 
tastically prodigal, luxurious lavishness of those “old times” the disap- 

ig pearance of which even Belinsky (in his earlier years) lamented so poetic- 
Ne ally. An Orthodoxy that blessed simultaneously the awfulness of serfdom 
al and the scandals of the aristocracy could no longer satisfy that ardent 
to youth aching for something better, truer, nobler. Then they threw them- 
y. selves into German philosophy—Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and, much later, 
id Marx. What an aching for truth you feel in the throbbing correspondence 
‘ of cultured Russia that was rising to the height of genius! They tried 
: everything—except Him who.is the Way, the Truth and the Life.”—Joseph 
, Ledit, S.J., in Tuoucut, December, 1948. 
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Religion, Economics and the 
“Chicago Tribune” 


Reprinted from Worx* 


f bee Chicago Tribune blew an edi- 
torial fuse on September 12th. 
The electrical charge was supplied by 
the World Council of Churches which 
met in Amsterdam in August and 
condemned atheistic communism and 
laissez-faire capitalism. 

(Laissez-faire means “keeping one’s 
hands off.” Under laissez-faire capi- 
talism, the government lets business- 
men do as they darn please by keep- 
ing its hands off.) 

The Tribune denounced these 452 
distinguished Protestant church lead- 
ers gathered together at Amsterdam 
from 42 nations. It called them “po- 
litical churchmen” who “confuse poli- 
tics [economics] with religion.” 
“Their mission,” the Tribune said, 
should be “to celebrate the glory of 
God and to preach the divine Word, 
not to propagandize in favor of one 
economic order against another.” 
This is what the Council actually 
said: “The Christian Churches re- 
ject the ideology of both communism 
and laissez-faire capitalism and 
should seek to draw men away from 
the false assumption that these ex- 
tremes are the only alternatives.” 

The Council did not come out in 
favor of any particular economic or 
political system. It admitted, how- 
ever, that “the exploitation of work- 
ers . .. has been corrected in consid- 
erable measure by the influence of 


trade unions, social legislation, and 
responsible management.” 

That approval of “social legisla- 
tion” by the Council is what short- 
circuited the Tribune. You see, the 
Tribune thinks that any effort by the 
government to “regulate business,” 
to build low-cost housing for the 
poor, to set up a plan for health in. 
surance, is “socialistic.” And there- 
fore the Tribune is against it. 


GOVERNMENT Must SERVE 


What the Tribune can’t get through 
its socket is the Christian principle 
that a government must serve the 
people. The Christian says: “What 
use is there to a government that sits 
on the side-lines while a businessman, 
in the name of free competition, gets 
away with economic murder?” 

When a Christian leader preaches 
the moral principle that a good gov- 
ernment must protect the poor and 
the workers from economic injustice, 
the Tribune is shocked. Religion, the 
Tribune seems to say, should be 
locked up in the sanctuary; religion 
has no right to tell politicians or 
businessmen what is right or wrong. 
Business is business, the Tribune 
thinks; politics is politics. 

We don’t know whether the Tribune 
realizes it, but basically the Tribune 
is for a Christianity whose “Chris 
tians pray on their knees on Sunday 
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but prey on their neighbors on the 
other days.” The Tribune just does- 
n't get the point in this jingle of Ed 
Willock’s: 
Mr. Business went to Mass, 
He never missed a Sunday. 
Mr. Business went to Hell, 
For what he did on Monday. 


If you add it all up, you find that the 
Tribune wants to separate Christian- 
ity from economics. 

On the very same day that the 
Tribune wrote its editorial, Pope 
Pius XII was speaking to 200,000 
men gathered in St. Peter’s square 
in Rome. “The social question,” he 
said, “is undoubtedly also an eco- 
nomic question but even more it is 
a... moral and religious question.” 
This is the religious principle which 
the Tribune refuses to admit and 
which the Church has been preaching 
right down the ages. 

Back in 1901, Pope Leo XIII said: 
“It is the opinion of some, and the 
error is already very common, that 
the social question is merely an eco- 
nomic one, whereas in point of fact, 
it is first of all a moral and religious 
matter, and for that reason its set- 
tlement is to be sought in the moral 
law and the pronouncements of re- 
ligion.” 

But the Tribune is not only wrong. 
It is also inconsistent. Church lead- 
ers who follow the Tribune party line 
im economic and political matters 
are not denounced. 


™ 
“The glorification of excellent 
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Five days earlier, on September 7, 
the Tribune quoted at great length 
and with obvious approval Father 
James M. Gillis’ stinging criticism of 
the policies of the late President 
Roosevelt and his family. Did the 
Tribune denounce Father Gillis as a 
“political churchman”? As a “pious 
demagogue”? Of course not. Oh no! 
Father Gillis’ opinions were right 
down the Tribune’s editorial alley. 

In this respect the Tribune is not 
so different from the Kremlin. In 
Soviet Russia the Church operates so 
long as it keeps in step with Joe 
Stalin. So long as churchmen make 
pronouncements which match the 
editorial policy of the Tribune, it has 
the Tribune blessing. But let a church- 
man deviate from the Tribune Tow- 
er’s editorial line, and he’s liable to 
be denounced as a “pious dema- 
gogue.” 

Because the Christian Church re- 
fused to bury its principles in the 
catacombs, the Roman emperors per- 
secuted her. Because religious lead- 
ers refused to endorse Hitler’s racist 
theory, Hitler tried to exterminate 
them. 

Because Christianity in 1948 fights 
against economic _ dictatorship, 
against dog-eat-dog economics and 
for social justice, for badly-needed 
social legislation, the selfish and the 
powerful condemn it—as they con- 
demned Christ. 


men is the glorification of God 


who made them victorious. For without Him they are nothing.” 


—Thomas of Marga, Boox or Governors, Bk. i, ch. 2. 





New Kind of Churchmanship 


Liston Pore 
Professor of Social Ethics, Yale University Divinity School 


Reprinted from Soctat ActTion* 


Que Congregational tradition 
contains explicit injunctions to 
look beyond ourselves to the prob- 
lems of the world, rather than to 
seek merely to improve or increase 
our own fellowship. One of the 
founders of Oberlin College, John 
Jay Shipherd, had as his purpose to 
Christianize the frontier and “edu- 
cate school teachers for our desolate 
valley, and many ministers for our 
dying world.” Charles G. Finney, 
President of Oberlin from 1851 to 
1863, though his central passion was 
for the conversion of individual sin- 
ners, taught that the converted man 
is not only reformed but also a re- 
former: Christians should set forth 
“with all their hearts,” he said, “to 
search out all the evils in the world, 
and to reform the world, and drive 
out iniquity from the earth.” “Re- 
ligion is something to do,” he in- 
sisted, “not something to wait for.” 
Finney knew the desperate needs of 
his own time; he entreated the Chris- 
tian church: “Ten thousand voices 
cry out from heaven, earth and hell, 
‘Do something to save the world!’ 
Do it now. Oh, now, or millions more 
are in hell through your neglect.” 
The issues confronting the world 
are far more fateful now than in 
Finney’s day. Some of the terrors 


of his era still haunt us: war, in 
voluntary servitude, financial specu- 
lation that looks suspiciously like 
gambling. Other issues that disturbed 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
appear quaint in retrospect. For ex- 
ample, a ladies’ literary society at 
Oberlin in 1862 held a debate on 
the proposition: “Resolved that Pres, 
Lincoln is not so bad a man as Pres. 
Finney thinks he is.” History seems 
to have solved that question resound- 
ingly in favor of Lincoln. For a 
great many years no student could be 
admitted to Oberlin who had travelled 
on the Sabbath in order to get there; 
now we are concerned over whether 
Americans even remember the Sab- 
bath day, much less keep it holy. The 
ancient struggles over the use of to- 
bacco have literally gone up in a 
cloud of smoke, and a question ad- 
dressed by Finney to one of his audi- 
ences now causes more amusement 
than disquiet: “Perhaps some of you | 
here tonight,” he said, “have laid out 
God’s money for tobacco. . . . Think 
of a professor of religion, using God’s 
money to poison himself with to- 
bacco!” 

There are still those who would 
restrict the social concern of the 
church to issues that agitated our 
forebears a hundred years ago. But 
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the critical issues that confront 
America at this moment are of a 
different order. Consider first of all 
some of those that pertain most es- 
pecially to our American scene. 


There are certain pressing prob- 
lems in the political realm. We shall 
be preoccupied for several months 
with the national election. The world 
will be watching us, much as it did 
in the election of 1920, and the im- 
plications of our decisions in Novem- 
ber will reverberate throughout the 
world for many years. 


If American voters behave in the 
forthcoming election as they have in 
the past, more than one-third will 
refrain from voting, and of those who 
do vote about ninety per cent will 
vote for the same party as in the 
past, regardless of current issues. 
There is something to be said from 
the politician’s point of view both 
for political apathy and for party 
regularity, but there is not much to 
be said for either from the standpoint 
of the Christian conscience. Unless 
the Christian churches help to shape 
moral judgments on the men and 
policies of the forthcoming campaign, 
the outcome will depend simply on 
propaganda, party machines, and po- 
litical maneuvering. To be sure, the 
Christian may have little real choice 
as between candidates and platforms, 
and many good churchmen will be 
tempted to boycott the polls with 
some remark about Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. But the point of Wil- 
liam James’ statement was that there 
is always some difference between 
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Tweedledum and Tweedledee, and 
that though small the difference is 
highly important. It is a duty of the 
churches to help their members to 
discover this difference between the 
contestants, to examine it in the light 
of Christian conscience, and to act 
accordingly. 

Congregational Christians have 
demonstrated no greater ability than 
other groups to vote as Christians 
rather than as property owners or as 
old families or in terms of some other ' 
secular standard. In 1944, 56 per 
cent of us voted for Mr. Dewey and 
26 per cent of us for Mr. Roosevelt. 
We led all other denominations in 
the size of our Republican plurality. 
It may be that, as Jesse Henry Jones 
said in 1872, “the Republican Party 
is the party of Jesus Christ”—but at 
least we might reexamine the ques- 
tion occasionally. If our reexamina- 
tion confirms our obvious political 
preferences, we can then enjoy them 
the more virtuously. 


CHURCH AND POLITICS 


Though their number appears to 
be diminishing, there are still per- 
sons who insist that the Christian 
Church has no business meddling 
with political issues in the first place. 
Interestingly enough, this viewpoint 
is being espoused most vigorously 
at the moment by the Communists, 
who are willing to tolerate the 
churches, in Russia, Yugoslavia, and 
elsewhere, so long as the churches 
refrain from judgments on the po- 
litical sphere. This is one of those 
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points—and there are several such— 
at which the extreme conservatives 
and the Communists find themselves 
to be comrades. 

But the Christian Church cannot 
avoid the responsibility to make its 
testimony heard in the halls of the 
State, in election year and in every 
year. Except as this testimony is per- 
mitted, the State becomes totalitarian; 
except as it is heeded, the State be- 
comes Machiavellian. It is little won- 
der that some of the most militant 
proponents of the absolute separation 
of church and state are found among 
the secularists and the atheists. That 
doctrine is not our Congregational 


heritage, and we trust it never shall 
be. 


Economic Issurs 


On the economic front, all appears 
to be quiet and prosperous in our 
country at the moment. The Chris- 
tian cannot help being troubled, in- 
deed, at our prosperity in contrast 
with the world’s want. But even here 
at home some ominous and intoler- 
able conditions prevail. In 1947, 
when the national income, corpora- 
tion profits, industrial wages and 
farm prosperity all reached new high 
levels, nearly one-third of our Ameri- 
can families had incomes of less than 
$2,000 for the year, according to the 
Federal Reserve Board. That figure 
is far too low, with prices where they 
are, to support a decent standard of 
living for a family of four in an 
urban center—and a majority of our 
population now lives in such centers. 
Here in rich America, desperate want 
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remains all about us, if we have eyg 
to see. Fabulous wealth and bitte 
poverty inhabit the same town; im 
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measurable power is vested in a fev of t 
corporations while the masses fea and 





insecurity! Organized labor, havi 
just begun to come of age, has bea 
severely chastised and sent back t 
the cellar to meditate on its sins, ani 
the future of industrial relations is 
very unsettled. Down underneath in 




























































































America a mighty resentment is grow of 
ing—a resentment of unjust treat the 
ment and of the indifference of tht the 
powerful and the proud. mc 
We Congregational Christians anf} sti 
not in a very good position to knw— W 
about economic discontent. Accort§ ' 
ing to a recent study,” a larger per hs 
centage of us are business and pr 
fessional people, and a smaller per rs 
centage of us belong to trade unions, y 
than is true of any other majo¥ , 
Protestant denomination. We drag ¢ 
a smaller percentage of our memben§ g 
from lower income groups. We arg x 
heirs of rough and poor pioneenp h 
and their privations obviously wer® 
not in vain; they got there first, aR t 
we their descendants have been there 1 
ever since in terms of comparativ§ | 
privilege. By the same token, we may§ | 
be comparatively divorced from th . 





privations and fierce desires by which 
great masses still live. 

We may be repeating the age-old 
mistake of fortunate heirs. An e 
ample is offered for our instruction 
in the fate of the Russian Revolt 
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tion. In his book Darkness at Noon,® 
Arthur Koestler puts into the mouth 
of an old Bolshevik an interpretation 
of the early success of that revolution 
and of its subsequent betrayal. “At 
the time of the revolution,” Ruba- 
shov says, “we were called the Party 
of the Plebs. What did the others 
know of history? Passing ripples, 
little eddies and breaking waves. 
They wondered at the changing forms 
of the surface and could not explain 
them. But we had descended into 
the depths, into the formless, anony- 
mous masses, which at all times con- 
stituted the substance of history. .. . 
We dug in the primeval mud of his- 
tory and there we found her laws. 
We knew more than ever men have 
known about mankind; that is why 
our revolution succeeded. And now 
you have buried it all again. . . .” 

Unless our concern for social jus- 
tice is deepened, we Congregational 
Christians may be among those who 
suffer the fate history has always re- 
served for the callous rich and the 
haughty proud. Except as our Chris- 
tian conscience is quickened on mat- 
ters of economic exploitation and 
misery, we can hardly claim to follow 
Him who exalted the poor and hum- 
ble and Himself became the greatest 
of them. 

In no respect does American prac- 
tice belie and betray American ideals 
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more clearly than in race relations. 
Having just concluded a war against 
a self-appointed Master Race, we con- 
tinue to act as though we white 
Protestants were by the favor of 
ancestry and of God a superior folk 
ourselves. For documentation of this 
assertion, it is necessary only to point 
to some of the recent studies of 
American racial practices, such as 
those by Myrdal and Loescher and 
particularly that of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights.* 


SEGREGATION 


We Congregational Christians can 
assert that we are quantitatively more 
democratic and more Christian with 
respect to race than most of our 
sister denominations. Less than one 
per cent of the local Protestant con- 
gregations in the nation include per- 
sons from more than one racial 
group: according to a survey by 
Maynard Catchings for the American 
Missionary Association, six per cent 
of our Congregational Christian con- 
gregations have mixed membership. 
The mixture, when it does occur, is 
usually like the famous formula for 
French rabbit stew—one horse to one 
rabbit—with the minority group hav- 
ing only token representation. At 
the level of the state conventions, we 
also segregate our Negro brethren 
thoroughly in the Southern states. It 


8 Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon. Copyright, 1941 by The Macmillan Company 


and used with their permission. 


*Gunnar Myrdal. An American Dilemma. New York: Harper, 1944, 
Frank S. Loescher. The Protestant Church and the Negro. New York: Association 


Press, 1948, 


President’s Committee on Civil Rights. To Secure These Rights. Washington: 


Government Printing Office, 1947. 
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is rather ironic that a denomination 
which gave so many leaders to the 
anti-slavery movement, and which 
supported so generously one of the 
greatest educational campaigns for 
Negroes ever undertaken, should 
have adapted itself so neatly in these 
latter days to a Jim Crow status quo. 
In the last few years we have begun 
to attack this system, but we have 
hardly begun to change it. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Issues in these realms—politics, 
economics, race relations—are only 
samples of the insistent questions 
with which America is now con- 
fronted and to which she must give 
answer, by courageous action or by 
default. Others might be discussed 
indefinitely: the revolution on the 
land and the struggles between farm 
groups; the battles for adequate 
health, education, and social security 
programs; the disintegration of 
American sex standards and of the 
family structure; the crisis in civil 
liberties which has developed in our 
anti-Communist program—and so on. 

There are likewise issues in inter- 
national relations, of even graver 
consequences and vaster complexity. 
It is difficult to know in these days 
whether we are primarily in a post- 
war or a prewar situation. Many 
problems remain from the last war: 
peace treaties still unwritten, occupa- 
tion policies still unsettled, atomic 
weapons still unbridled, the United 
Nations still disunited. Cities remain 
in ruins; displaced persons remain 
in concentration camps; four hun- 
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dred million children remain in want, 
The Fascist dragon of World War Il 
has been slain, but the dragon’s teeth 
are sown around the world. 

At the same time, we stand in a 
prewar situation. We may continue 
for several years to stand on the path, 
or the threshold, or the very edge of 
war; and by great patience and good 
fortune some other alternatives may 
at last emerge. But meanwhile there 
is fighting in Greece and China, and 
an uneasy peace prevails in Pales 
tine, Korea, and Germany. Any of 
these might become a spark to set 
the world again on fire. 

Most central of all, there is the 
problem of struggle between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
—a struggle taking place at several 
levels simultaneously. Some would 
solve this problem simply by power, 
by military measures. Russia might 
be stopped thereby, but not Commu 
nism. Others would solve the prob 
lem simply by negotiation, forgetting 
that negotiation is often merely a 
mask for the underlying, power strug: 
gle. Others would seek to evangelize 
the Communists, even though these 
new objects of missionary endeavor 
have long since had a thorough im 
oculation against religion, and 4 
double dose for protection against 
what they regard as “American capi- 
talist Christianity.” 


CHRISTIAN STRATEGY 


Perhaps the wisest, and most Chris 
tian, strategy is that of helping to 
build up a third bloc of nations in 
the world—a bloc that will be neither 
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capitalist nor communist, neither 
completely totalitarian nor wholly 
democratic, but representative of 
efforts to experiment with a middle 
way. Aid to the nations of Western 
Europe fits into this strategy. After 
all, these nations have the strongest 
incentive to preserve the peace: a 
third World War would be fought on 
their territories, insofar as it was 
fought on land at all. There is little 
prospect at the moment that either 
the United States or Russia will break 
the circle of hostility toward each 
other; once again the hope of sal- 
vation from catastrophe may come 
from the comparatively weak and 
lowly of earth. 

Beset from behind and before by 
so many grievous issues, we easily 
agree with Livy that “we can no 
longer bear the ills we have, not yet 
the remedies for them.” But we must 
perforce bear the ills, whether we 
would or no, and Christian faith is 
of such profound dimensions that 
we need not fear. Nor is it incon- 
ceivable that the churches, driven and 
sustained by so great a faith, can 
help to find remedies for a distraught 
world. A new kind of churchman- 
ship must emerge before this consum- 
mation can be achieved. Rather, an 
old kind of churchmanship must be 
made new again among us. 

The most important prerequisite 
for this churchmanship is that we 
shall come again to hear the ringing 
imperatives of the Christian gospel, 
and to know on whom we have be- 
lieved. The church in America has 
taken on the protective coloration of 
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the society in which it lives, and 
therefore blends easily with the so- 
cial landscape and accommodates 
neatly to the evil all about it. For 
many churchmen God and country 
are twin members of the deity. Some 
of us have a veritable pantheon: class 
interests, racial prejudices, political 
loyalties, and international suspicions 
are all fused into an amalgam that 
we call the Christian faith. Like most 
religions, Christianity has tended to 
become a cultural religion rather 
than remaining a faith that tran- 
scends and redeems history. 


WHERE Is THE GOSPEL? 


Somewhere, as Matthew Arnold 
put it, we have mislaid our gospel. 
There is little hope for the church 
or the world unless the gospel is 
preached again in all its full-orbed 
implications, driving men to repent- 
ance of their sins individual and so- 
cial, and sending redeemed men out 
to reform the church and the world. 
The church of Christ cannot meet 
the challenge of this hour with a 
middle-class ethic or an American 
creed; it can meet it only with the 
mind of Christ, and with the strange 
ethic of universal love and of relent- 
less justice with which He redeemed 
sinners and destroyed wickedness. | 

On the other hand, the church can- 
not save itself or redeem the world 
by fastening its attention on itself 
and seeking to withdraw into its own 
concerns. Temptations to a new 
monasticism are very appealing in 
the midst of the prevailing chaos. 
Let us confess it: we churchmen are 
afraid of our world—afraid of stat- 
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ism and of anarchy, afraid of big 
business and of the Communists, 
afraid of the Roman Catholics and 
of the pagans. Our fear prevents us 
from taking the actions which might 
defeat what we fear. Everything 
makes us afraid; therefore we retreat 
to our own vine and fig tree, tending 
our ecclesiastical garden and dream- 
ing of a magnificent harvest which 
will so impress men that they will 
stop fighting and come to sit down 
with us in Christian peace and con- 
cord. 

Perhaps it is not fear that isolates 
us, but a comfortable status from 
which we do not wish to be disturbed. 
Or perhaps it is loss of vision or of 
touch with mankind. We often say 
that we must avoid controversial sec- 
ular questions lest the fellowship of 
the church be broken. As a matter 
of fact, the church has already lost 
more members and more respéct be- 
cause it refused to stand up on issues 
of justice and right than it will lose 
if it does stand up. In any event, it 
is as true of a church as of an indi- 
vidual that “he who would save his 
life must lose it.” 


RapicaAL CHURCHMANSHIP 


A churchmanship that would save 
the church and redeem the world 
must plumb the depths of the modern 
crisis, and know how apostate the 
church is and how lost the world is. 
The cult of optimism is no less reg- 
nant in American churches than in 
our Chambers of Commerce. We like 
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to believe that we can reform the 
church by a little tinkering here or 
there—a new committee or a new 
special emphasis or another reorgan- 
ization. We like to believe that we 
can reform the world by sprucing up 
our existing economic jungle and by 
revising a few racial patterns and by 
urging peace—by a little regulation 
here and a little liberation there. 
All these may be necessary and 
important. But the sickness of the 
church and of society is too acute for 
therapy by braces and poultices. A 
churchmanship adequate for these 
times must be venturesome and radi- 
cal, not in any secular sense but in 
the apostolic sense. Men who go forth 
from God need bow no knee save to 
Him Who sends them; because He is 
the Lord of history, their judgment 
on social institutions and _ practices 
can be searching and devastating 
rather than tentative and timorous. 
Under God every social system has its 
day and ceases to be, until His own 
will shall be done at last on earth as 
in heaven. Heralds of His kingdom 
are not simply apologists for some 
secular “ism” or mere mechanics tin- 
kering with the church or with so 
ciety. They are, in Emerson’s words, 
“ouides, redeemers, . . . obeying the 
Almighty effort and advancing on 
Chaos and the Dark.” They are 
craftsmen etching a true memorial to 
the noblest hopes of twenty centuries; 
and because in the economy of 
no struggle for righteousness is ever 
lost, their work shall shine as the stars 
faxever. 
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Communism in Asia 





Tue Most Rev. James E. Wausu, D.D., M.M. 


A letter to the Editor of the New York Times, dated Shanghai, China, 
November 18, 1948. Reprinted from the New York Times.* 


PEACEFUL world without a 

healthy Asia is impossible, if 
only because the immense continent 
is still as big as ever, while the world 
itself has drawn its ends together and 
grown small. With well over a billion 
inhabitants, Asia contains more than 
half of the total population of the 
earth. Its good people were always 
our brothers, but they have now be- 
come our neighbors as well. Their 
future is our future; we cannot live 
apart. Yet if we are to live together 
in peace and constructive coopera- 
tion. we must come closer to each 
other in mind and spirit first. 


We already have much in common 
with the people of the East. They 
share all our basic human traits and 
most of our normal, natural, human 
aspirations. Their outlook on life is 
growing more modern, more in keep- 
ing with our own, with every passing 
day. They assimilate to us much 
more rapidly than we do to them. 
Under better skies they would solve 
the problem for us single-handed by 
gradually incorporating the good ele- 
ments of our civilization into their 
own, while judiciously eschewing, let 
us hope, the less commendable va- 
garies. 


The gap that separates the people 
of East and West represents the 
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fundamental principles that will 
either unite us fully or divide us 
more. This gap between us is not 
inconsiderable. Their training for 
life is vastly different from ours. 
Their means of coping with its prob- 
lems are pitifully inferior to ours. 
They have no spiritual guidance of 
divine origin, no spiritual support of 
supernatural strength. They have no 
long crystalized traditions of law and 
constitutionality. They love learning, 
but do not understand what true edu- 
cation is. They lack experience in 
applied science. They have no politi- 
cal philosophy of any kind. They 
never knew the meaning of human 
rights. 


SociaL CONSCIOUSNESS 


Strangely enough, they have a well- 
developed social consciousness, a 
keen interest in human welfare, not 
surpassed by that of any other peo- 
ple; a circumstance owing to that 
deep and instinctive sense of human 
brotherhood which has been their 
birthright from immemorial ages. 
They possess uncommon gifts of in- 
telligence and character. They are 
models of incessant industry. And 
they are undoubtedly the most pa- 
tient, persevering and uncomplaini 
people to be found on the face o: 
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the earth. Thus they have much 
natural goodness. 

They are the product of the great 
civilizations of Asia, gracious, deeply 
human, highly developed and woe- 
fully limited as those civilizations are. 
The sum of their assets, therefore, 
is a humane outlook on life plus good 
capacities and great good-will. This 
is much and little. Indeed, it is so 
much and so commendable—and yet 
it is also so tragically deficient as a 
total equipment for human life—that 
it cries to heaven for completion. 
And in these circumstances their more 
fortunate brothers of the Christian 
world ought to be both anxious and 
able to supply the rest. 


DANGER OF DIVISION 


As Asia brought Christ to us, so 
the charity of Christ can bring to 
Asia all it needs in the way of spirit- 
ual and material aid for its healthy 
progress. Today, however, nobody 
knows how long the opportunity to 
do so will last. At the moment East 
and West are not drawing together 
but seem rather to be drifting apart; 
and there is grave danger of further, 
even of irrevocable, division. The 
skies of contemporary Asia are not 
propitious; they are darkened by a 
cloud that is much bigger than a 
man’s hand—so big, indeed, that it 
already covers the eastern horizon 
from Korea to Burma and beyond. 
It is the rise of communism, engin- 
eered by an alien enemy and abetted 
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by hordes of treasonable simpletons 
in every land. 

All politically inept people—a cate. 
gory that surely includes fully ninety 
per cent of the earth’s inhabitants 
when taken on their record—are pe 
culiarly open to the specious appeal 
of a movement like communism. Re. 
gardless of its revolting aspects, it 
represents change; and a thousand 
years of floundering about in politi- 
cal chaos and economic misery pre- 
pares a people to welcome any change, 

Many factors favor its spread in 
these lands. One of them is the com- 
plete spiritual vacuum that already 
exists. Another is the complete lack 
of any traditional and treasured po- 
litical system around which the peo- 
ple may rally in effective opposition. 
Those who have neither religious nor 
political convictions are easily led 
and easily pushed around. Mean- 
while the vast majority of the people 
of Asia do not want communism; 
they are merely too apathetic to re 
act against it. So Asia sleeps while 
communism marches. 

Asia has merited well of the world. 
Asia was the cradle of the human 
race. Asia was the originator of 
every great human culture that ever 
had enough vitality to persist through 
the ages. 

Asia deserves something better 
than the spiritual death and bodily 
enslavement of communism. In the 
foreshortened world of today the sal- 
vation of Asia is the vital concern of 
all humane and responsible men 
everywhere. 
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This Freedom of the Air 


Epwarp J. HEFFRoN 





Reprinted from CoLtumB1A* 


HE radio broadcaster likes to con- 

sider himself a showman, an edu- 
cator, a molder of public opinion. 
He is; but he’s primarily a business- 
man. If he were a business states- 
man, he’d be content with the hand- 
some profits he’s making now, and 
not try to get more by doing away 
with the measure of radio regulation 
that presently obtains; in fact, he 
would even be content with a some- 
what smaller profit, if necessary, in 
order to cure some of the noisome 
commercialism that now offends 
every listener of moderately good 
taste. 

But he is not content. He wants 
greater freedom. Because, he says, 
freedom is a good thing in itself. Be- 
cause, his critics say, greater freedom 
means greater profits. 

However that may be, he would 
like to do away with public regula- 
tion of his business. He points out 
that, by comparison with other media 
of mass communication, radio has 
served the public pretty well. Why, 
he asks, should he be rewarded for 
this performance with restraints up- 
on his freedom? 

Not all will agree that his perform- 
ance in the public interest has been as 
good as it should have been; but 
even granting his contention, he 
ought to be reminded that the stand- 
ards of public regulation to which 
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he and his fellows have been obliged 
to adhere, and against which he now 
complains, may have had something 
to do with it. Withdraw those stand- 
ards and the individual broadcaster 
here or there may continue to serve 
the public interest as well as he’s do- 
ing now; but there is clearly no rea- 
son to suppose that he will serve it 
better, while there is very good reason 
to suppose that some of his less re- 
sponsible fellows will serve it worse. 

The broadcasters say they want “a 
radio as free as the press.” They point 
out that the press is not subject to 
any measure of public regulation, and 
profess to see no reason why radio 
should be treated differently. 

But the press is not licensed. ‘The 
whole fight for a “free press” was the 
fight against a “licensed press.” If the 
broadcasters were consistent, there- 
fore, they would be fighting against a 
licensed radio. No one may broad- 
cast in the United States unless he gets 
a license from the Federal Govern- 
ment. And some degree ot public 
regulation is unavoidably involved in 
licensing, for by this means the pub- 
lic authority regulates who may 
broadcast, who may not. But this 
degree of regulation is beneficial to 
the broadcasters—those who are al- 
ready favored with licenses—because 
it gives them preferential and ex- 
clusive privileges. It greatly limits 
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the area of their potential competi- 
tion. So they’re not against regula- 
tion—up to this point. 


Oppose REGULATION 


But regulation beyond preferential 
licensing, regulation to protect the 
public interest by insuring a reason- 
able balance of programs and by cur- 
tailing exclusive partisanship and ex- 
cessive commercialism, is not bene- 
ficial to the broadcasters; i.e., it’s not 
beneficial to their immediate, short- 
term interests. It puts a limit—not 
too severe a limit, it’s true, but a 
limit nevertheless—on the daily pro- 
duction of golden eggs. The business 
statesman might accept this as bene- 
ficial to the common good, and to his 
own interests in the long run. But 
not the majority of broadcasters—at 
least not the vocal majority. They 
vigorously oppose this degree of reg- 
ulation. 

Which is having it both ways. 

Why should radio be licensed? I 
suggest we approach this question by 
considering radio’s analogy to street 
railway systems—which may be met 
with the objection that street railway 
systems are common carriers, radio 
is not. I shall come to that differen- 
tiation in due course; but in the 
meantime there is an analogy between 
them, as I propose to show. 

Anyone may open a corner store 
because there are plenty of corners to 
go around; and, if not enough cor- 
ners, plenty of storefronts in the mid- 
dle of the block. There is room for 
an unlimited number of stores (and 
newspapers). But there is room for 
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only one set of trolley tracks in the 
middle of the street. Hence the pub 
lic authority must either operate the 
street car system itself, or limit its 
operation, by franchise, or license, to 
one, or at most several private com: 
panies. And so with radio. With re 
spect to street cars, the number of 
rights-of-way (or channels down the 
middle of the street) is limited; with 
respect to radio, the number of fre 
quencies (or channels through the 
air) is limited. If an unlimited num. 
ber of street car companies were al- 
lowed to operate on the same right 
of-way, the cars would collide. If an 
unlimited number of radio stations 
were allowed to operate on the same 
frequency, the signals—that is, the 
programs—would collide. 

The man opening the corner store 
may be as untidy or as inconsiderate 
as he likes—or gouge his customer 
to the hilt. But he probably won't, 
for if he does his competitors will take 
his business away from him. And if 
he hasn’t any competitors, he’ll soon 
get them. 

In issuing an exclusive franchise 
to a street railway company, the pub- 
lic authority deprives the public of 
this competitive safeguard. So the 
trolleys could be as dirty, the service 
as inconsiderate and the fares as high 
as the traffic would bear—in the ab- 
sence of public regulation. And the 
public would have to bear plenty. It 
couldn’t get disgusted and decide to 
ride the other line because there 
wouldn’t be any other line. So it is 
entirely proper that the public aw 
thority require, as the legitimate quid 
pro quo for its immensely valu 
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able franchise, that the street car 
company submit to regulation. The 
public authority is interested in pro- 
tecting the interests of the public— 
and this includes, in addition to the 
provision of good service (which 
well come to later), an assurance 
that the public will be carried and 
that it will not be gouged. So the 
public authority requires that every- 
one shall be carried, except for cause, 
and it sets the fares. This makes the 
street cars “common carriers,” as the 
lawyers say. 

But in setting up the American sys- 
tem of radio, the public authority 
was not particularly interested in the 
rates that broadcasters might charge 
advertisers, because advertisers were 
not the general public, and they could 
take it or leave it without any direct 
detriment to anyone. And the public 
authority definitely did not want to 
require that broadcasters must ac- 
commodate all who applied for their 
service. The broadcasters couldn’t 
possibly accommodate all. A street 
car company could be ordered to in- 
stall additional street cars; but a 
broadcaster could not be ordered to 
install additional hours in the day. 
There are only 24, and that’s the end 
of it. If radio had been made a com- 
mon carrier, then the broadcaster 
would have been obliged to adopt the 
— of “first come, first served.” 

is would not have enabled him to 
serve the public interest as a whole, 
since it would have precluded any 
efforts to achieve a balance of pro- 
grams—and the first 24 applicants 
for his 24 hours might all have been 
soap opera sponsors. 
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Thus the radio business, which is 
very much like the street railway 
business as regards licenses or fran- 
chises, is very much unlike it as re- 
gards rate-fixing and the common- 
carrier duty to carry all comers or at 
least all that can be carried in the 
order in which they come. 

This leaves one area of the analogy 
still to be explored, the area of “good 
service.” We have seen that the pub- 
lic authority rightly required street 
car companies to provide consider- 
ate service, which meant service that 
considered the interests, conveni- 
ences, or necessities of all the pub- 
lic. And that became the legal stand- 
ard—“the public ‘interest, conveni- 
ence, or necessity.” It meant that all 
segments of the public were to be 
served, not merely those living on the 
heavily travelled lines or those who 
travelled during the rush hours. If 
travel on the sparsely populated lines, 
or before eight and after six, showed 
a cost-accounting loss, that was some- 
thing the company had to pay in re- 
turn for the privilege of its franchise. 
After all, it was deriving its profit 
from exploitation of public property, 
the city streets. 


Pusiic INTEREST PARAMOUNT 


Here I maintain—and thé public 
authority, in its adoption of the Fed- 
eral radio law, supports me—our an- 
alogy again holds true. The air or 
the ether, or whatever you want to 
call it, is public property. Or if 
someone wants to quibble about that, 
let us agree, at least, that it is not 
private property, and that under that 
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aspect of the prevailing law which 
the broadcasters themselves want to 
retain, no one may use it for radio 
broadcasting except by public per- 
mission—which, for our purposes, 
comes to the same thing. The public 
authority, in issuing to private indi- 
viduals licenses for exclusive use of 
the “air,” required that these private 
individuals use it in the “public in- 
terest, convenience, or necessity.” It 
did not deny them the privilege of 
using it in their private interest, as 
long as that comported with the pub- 
lic interest. In other words, they 
could make a profit. But it made the 
public interest paramount. 

Obviously, broadcasters could 
make more money if they did away 
with the religious, educational and 
other “public service” programs 
which cannot afford the high time- 
rates paid by advertisers, and which 
can stay on the air only if they con- 
tinue to enjoy free or, as it is called, 
sustaining time. Most of them could 
probably make more money if they 
broadcast nothing but Musical Clock 
programs, with “double spotting” of 
commercials between all records, and 
Soap Operas, with “cow-catchers,” 
“middle commercials,” and “hitch- 
hikes” (which are simply the terms 
of the trade for more and more and 
more commercials, in song and prose, 
frontwards and backwards). But 
broadcasters have an obligation to 
cater to the side-street tastes and the 
off-hour interests as truly as the 
street-car magnates. It is the quid 
pro quo for their exclusive license to 
exploit the public air. 

What does the public interest, con- 
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venience, or necessity mean? It 
would be impossible to set out a suffi. 
ciently specific definition to apply to 
all possible cases, but in individual 
cases it must either mean something 
or nothing. If something, some one 
or some agency must determine what, 
So Public Utility Commissions were 
set up to make such determinations 
with respect to street railway com- 
panies, and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission was set up to make 
such determinations with respect to 
radio. 

Under the Comunications Act, the 
government asserts its right to con- 
trol radio, but delegates the larger 
measure of control to private indi- 
viduals, through revocable licenses, 
for terms not to exceed three years, 
These licenses are conditioned on 
their being used to serve the “public 
interest, convenience, or necessity.” 
The Act sets up the FCC to make the 
necessary choices between competing 
applicants for licenses, and to see to 
it that successful applicants actually 
fulfill this condition. 

However, in addition to providing 
for regulation in the public interest, 
etc., the Act expressly forbids the 
FCC to exercise “any power of cen- 
sorship over radio communications” 
or to “interfere with the right of free 
speech by means of radio.” 

The leaders of the radio industry, 
despite adverse court decisions, pro 
fess to read the “free speech-no cen- 
sorship” clause as making the broad- 
caster as free from governmental re- 
straint and regulation as the pub 
lisher. If he should choose to make 


his station exclusively an advocate of 
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the NAM or the CIO, or of the Ku 
Klux Klan or the Columbians—as 
any publisher is free to do—these 
broadcasters say that,, under the free 
speech-no censorship clause, FCC can 
do nothing about it; and they hold 
that this is true even though the par- 
tisan broadcaster has the only station, 
and more, the only available fre- 
quency, in town. But it is obvious 
that this would render the public in- 
terest, convenience, or necessity 
clause, though repeated five times in 
the Act, quite meaningless. 

It should be remembered, in this 
connection, that if the only paper in 
town goes all-out for NAM advocacy, 
or for anti-Semitism, anti-Catholi- 
cism, white supremacy, etc., the CIO, 
the AFL, the Jews, the Catholics, the 
Negroes, the Mexicans, the Niseis, or 
whoever, can launch their own pa- 
pers to champion the opposite view. 
But if the local radio station were al- 
lowed to embark on such a program, 
those whose interests were injured 
could not, ordinarily, start another 
station in competition. The govern- 
ment wouldn’t let them—couldn’t-— 
there being an insufficiency of air 
channels. 

The argument is advanced that 
more channels are now available than 
ever before. Sometimes it’s phrased 
“ 
plenty of channels.” There are more, 
but the number is not even sufficient 
to meet the present demand. And if 
the FCC were to relax its ban on ex- 
clusive partisan advocacy, as_ the 
broadcasters now insist, it is obvious 
that the demand would inevitably in- 
crease. Besides, when one argues that 
there are now enough, or nearly 
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enough, potential licenses available to 
permit free competition, one ought to 
mean fairly competitive licenses. But 
most, if not all, of the good frequen- 
cies and the high powers have already 
been staked out. What’s left are the 
250-watters, the “coffee pots,”. as 
they’re called. And if the holder of 
a license which authorizes broadcast- 
ing at 50,000 watts of power, 24 
hours a day, in all directions of the 
compass, on a clear channel shared 
with no other broadcaster, were to 
be allowed by the government to be- 
come the all-out, full-time spokesman 
for the Ku Klux Klan, one could 
hardly feel that the government was 
giving Catholics, Jews and Negroes 
an even break by offering them a li- 
cense to operate a 250 watt, dawn-to- 
dusk, directional-antenna, shared- 
channel station. A coffee pot can’t 
compete evenly with a cyclotron. 


ProcraAM CONTENT 


It is the argument of the broad- 
casters that the Communications Act 
gives FCC no right to consider “pro- 
gram content,” that it limits FCC to 
technical and engineering supervi- 
sion; or that, if it does go beyond 
this, so much the worse for the Act 
which then becomes unconstitutional 
in that it abridges free speech and 
violates the First Amendment. They 
cite the case of FCC v. Sanders Bros., 
in which an obiter dictum of the Su- 
preme Court seems to bear them out. 

But in the case of National Broad- 
casting Company v. United States, 
decided after the Sanders case, the 
United States Supreme Court held: 
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“The facilities of radio are not large 
enough to accommodate all who wish 
to use them. Methods must be de- 
vised for choosing among the many 
who apply. . . . The touchstone pro- 
vided by Congress was the public 
interest, convenience, or necessity. 
. .. The provisions . . . preclude the 
notion that the Commission is em- 
powered to deal only with technical 
and engineering impediments. . . . 
The right of free spech does not in- 
clude . . . the right to use the facili- 
ties of radio without a license.” 

It is hard to see how the broad- 
casters can honestly avoid the Court’s 
compelling logic. If Smith and Jones 
and Robinson apply for the same fre- 
quency, FCC is going to have to 
choose from among them on some 
basis. What else but their respective 
proposals as to how they plan to serve 
the public interest, convenience, or 
necessity; in other words, their “pro- 
gram promises”? Furthermore, the 
Communications Act expressly pro- 
vides that license renewals are to be 
“limited to and governed by the 
same considerations and _ practice 
which affect the granting of original 
applications.” If it were otherwise, 
Smith, having got a frequency in 
preference to his competing appli- 
cants, Jones and Robinson, on the ba- 
sis of his superior program promises, 
could then proceed to forget his 
promises and program his station 
any way he chose. So, on applications 
for license renewal, FCC cannot 
avoid consideration of “program 
performance.” 

The Supreme Court also makes the 
point that if the appeal to the First 
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Amendment were valid, it would ip. 
volve not merely nullification of the 
Commission’s power to regulate jp 
the public interest but would destroy 
the whole licensing system. In this 
case, the Court went on to say: “The 
Regulations (of FCC, at issue in this 
case), even if valid in all other res 
pects, must fall because they abridge, 
say the appellants, their right of free 
speech. If that be so, it would follow 
that every person whose application 
for a license to operate a station is 
denied by the Commission is there 
by denied his constitutional right of 
free speech.” In other words, if any- 
one has a grievance on the score that 
his right of free speech has been 
abridged, it is the Joneses and the 
Robinsons who were denied licenses 
altogether, far more than the Smiths 
who were granted licenses on the not 
exorbitant condition that they serve 
the public interest, convenience, ot 
necessity. 

The free speech the broadcasters 
demand is not limited to literal 
speech; directly or inferentially it 
includes the whole gamut of program 
material and economic practice. They 
want a free radio, and say so. They 
claim they have a right to it. But 
they are confused about the source of 
these rights. There are only two pos 
sible sources: the radio licenses them: 
selves, or the Constitution. If these 
rights derive from licenses, they are 
necessarily limited by the terms of 
those licenses. Then the broadcasters 
have just so much freedom of speech 
or of anything else as the Congress, 
through its creature the FCC, law 
fully gives them. No more. 
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If their rights derive from the Con- 
stitution, then they are correct in 
saying that the Congress has no law- 
ful power to limit such rights, be- 
cause the Constitution takes prece- 
dence over statutory law. But rights 
deriving from the Constitution belong 
to all who enjoy its protection. In 
that case, then, the right to broadcast 
freely, without restraint or limitation, 
would belong to all the people, not 
merely to a few thousand broadcast- 
ers. And if this be so, the Communi- 
cations Act is unconstitutional in toto 
and anyone may broadcast anywhere 
he pleases, on any frequency, at any 
power. But this would embarrass not 
only our broadcasters but our gov- 
ernment; for the United States has 
entered into treaties with the other 
countries of the world whereby we 
agree to reserve certain frequencies 
for their use and thev agree to re- 
serve certain frequencies for ours. 
Nevertheless, if the Constitution 
guarantees a free radio to anyone un- 
der its protection, it guarantees the 
same to all under its protection, and 
in that case it’s too bad for the trea- 
ties; for the constitution also takes 
precedence over treaty law. 


IMPOSSIBLE SITUATIONS 


Obviously this is an impossible sit- 
uation, and the only thing we can say 
is that while the framers of the First 
Amendment obviously meant its pro- 
tection to be extended, insofar as 
possible, to newly discovered forms 
of speech, of press, of assembly, etc., 
they couldn’t possibly have meant it 
to cover impossible situations. 
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Some of the apologists for the 
broadcasters try to wriggle out of this 
dilemma by as neat a bit of picking 
and choosing as you're ever likely to 
see. They like that part of the licens- 
ing system which safeguards the 
broadcaster’s exclusive use of his fre- 
quency—i.e., which regulates his po- 
tential competitors out of business— 
but they don’t like the necessary con- 
comitant of regulation of program 
balance in the public interest, conve- 
nience, or necessity. And they like 
that part of the First Amendment 
which they feel ought to guarantee the 
right of free broadcast speech to 
broadcasters, but don’t like the neces- 
sary concomitant of free broadcast 
speech guaranteed to all. So they 
take what they like from each, and 
very cenveniently ignore what they 
don’t like. 

As said before, this is having it 
both ways. 

To restate the matter, somewhat 
more simply, any interpretation by 
which the- Constitution can be held 
to guarantee free speech to two or 
three thousand citizens, while allow- 
ing it to be withheld from the other 
140 million, is obvious moonshine. 

FCC has sought to reconcile the 
“free speech-no censorship” and the 
“public interest, convenience, or ne- 
cessity” provisions of the Act by not 
censoring broadcast scripts in ad- 
vance, by not telling broadcasters 
how to select or slant their news, by 
not telling them what controversial 
issues to discuss or how or by whom 
to have them discussed, by not pre- 
scribing musical or dramatic selec- 
tions or composers or dramatists, 
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etc., but by importing into its scru- 
tiny of the stations’ promises or per- 
formances its belief that radio is not 
merely an advertising medium or en- 
tertainment medium, that, in addi- 
tion to commercials and comedians, 
broadcasters ought to carry some re- 
ligion, some news, some discussion, 
some education, some music, some 
drama. 

On the whole, FCC has done a 
pretty good job of regulating radio in 
the public interest—it has done the 
only regulating that has been done 
in this field at all, and what defects 
there are have been mainly on the 
side of leniency, not severity. If 
FCC regulation goes, the “public in- 
terest, convenience, or necessity” 
goes with it. Do away with this 
standard and the broadcaster will be 
free to load his schedule with anti- 
social partisanship and advertising 
from morning till night—all kinds of 
advertising, from extravagant claims 
for clairvoyants or chiropractors to 
“realistic” plugs for cathartics or 
contraceptives. 

Because they feared FCC’s regula- 
tion in the public interest, broadeast- 
ers have programmed their stations 
with a watchful eye on Washington 
—hby their own admission; nay, by 
their own complaint. True, some of 
them have done whatever they 
thought they could get away with; but 
the point is that there was some limit 
to what they could get away with, as 
there would not be if FCC were de- 
nied the right to consider programs. 
Even so, radio’s public service per- 
formance has not been good enough 
to avoid widespread criticism. Wil- 
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liam S. Paley, Chairman of the Board 
of CBS, acknowledged this in his ad- 
dress to the Broadcasters’ convention 
in October, 1946. 

He said: “During the past twelve 
months or more... I have been read- 
ing and hearing . . . a growing vol- 
ume of criticism of American broad- 
casting. . . . The most persistently re- 
peated charge against broadcasters 
is that we permit advertising excesses, 
Are we guilty or not? It is my opinion 
that we are, and I am sure most 
broadcasters agree . . . when the 
facts are assembled and weighed . .. 
we will find that the record of most 
broadcasters will be a matter of real 
pride. And I say most broadcasters 
because the record of some is not a 
matter of pride. . . . Too long now 
we have tolerated, with too much 
good nature, the cynical and irre 
sponsible among us.” 


SELF-REGULATION 


Mr. Paley proposed that the broad- 
casters put their own house in order, 
which would please FCC, no doubt, 
as well as everyone else. And of 
course the more self-regulation takes 
over the field, the smaller the area 
requiring government regulation. But 
even if self-regulation were effective 
at the present time—which it obvi- 
ously is not, for there isn’t any—there 
would still be no sufficient reason for 
destroying the possibility of public 
regulation, as the broadcasters would 
do if they could. If the industry ever 


polices itself satisfactorily, FCC can 


hold its regulatory powers in abey- 
ance against the day when self-regu- 
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lation begins to lose its full-scale 
effectiveness—and the very fact that 
those powers exist, even though in 
suspension, may delay and possibly 
even prevent the arrival of that day. 

Besides, to destroy public regula- 
tion in mere anticipation of self- 
regulation would be to buy a pig in 
a poke. For while self-regulation is 
the best kind of regulation, where it 
will work, there are two things we 
cannot know about it in advance. 

In the first place, we cannot be 
sure it will come. The Program Man- 
agers’ Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters urged self- 
regulation in the summer of 1945. In 
the spring of 1946, FCC chided the 
broadcasters about some of their 
abuses in its famous “Blue Book.” 
Mr. Paley delivered his challenging 
speech that fall. Yet it was the au- 
tumn of 1947 before NAB finally got 
around to tentative adoption of a 
Code, not to go into effect until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1948. And then such an 
uproar was raised within the indus- 
try that its effective date was post- 
poned, and it is now generally be- 
lieved that if it goes into effect at all, 
it will have to be in emasculated 
form. 

_ The second thing we can’t know 
in advance about self-regulation is 
whether it will fully and effectively 
cover all the ground that needs regu- 
lation; in fact, the odds favor the 
negative. Let’s take a look at this in 
relation to the two leading cases in- 
volving license refusal for failure to 
serve the public interest, convenience, 
or necessity. In the Brinkley case, 
the Commission refused license re- 
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newal because Dr. Brinkley had been 
using his station largely for the pur- 
pose of peddling his various nos- 
trums, chiefly goat glands. In the 
Shuler case, it refused renewal be- 
cause the Rev. Bob Shuler had been 
broadcasting anti-Catholic diatribes. 
The Commission held that such per- 
formances were not in the public in- 
terest, convenience, or necessity, and 
was upheld by the Courts. 

Now what could any conceivable 
method of industry self-regulation 
have done to bring these wayward 
broadcasters to heel? The only sanc- 
tions for a self-regulatory code that 
occur to me are exclusion from the 
industry’s trade association, NAB, or 
as suggested by Mr. Paley, focussing 
the spotlight of publicity on the of- 
fenders. Dr. Brinkley and Mr. Shuler 
probably wouldn’t have joined NAB 
if they could, and there is nothing 
that such people like better than pub- 
licity—any kind of publicity—the 
more the merrier. 

The self-regulatory code tentatively 
adopted last fall, and now postponed, 
contains no sanctions whatever, re- 
ducing it to the level of a pious hope. 
Just before its tentative eduction the 
FCC chairman casually remarked 
that, if it were good, FCC might take 
the question of compliance or non- 
compliance into consideration in con- 
nection with applications for license 
renewal; i.e., in determining whether 
a station had been serving the public 
interest, convenience, or necessity. 
Remember, he was talking about the 
broadcasters’ own code. Yet a storm 
of protest immediately arose from 
the broadcasters, from one end of 
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the country to the other. They may 
or may not be willing to adopt a code, 
as only time will tell; but if they 
do, it is obvious that they are un- 
willing to adopt any means of en- 
forcing it against “the cynical and 
irresponsible” among them, and that 
they are unwilling to allow anybody 
else to enforce it either, if they can 
help it. 

If FCC regulation in the public 
interest, convenience, or necessity 
had been amended out of the Act 17 
years ago as it is proposed to do now, 
it is clear that Brinkley and Shuler, 
if still alive, would still be on the 
air—and no doubt a lot of others 
who would undoubtedly have imi- 
tated them except for the bad end to 
which they came, with the compli- 
ments of FCC. 


PROGRAM DETERIORATION 
Mr. Paley has admitted that broad- 


casters have not done as good a job 
as they should, even with FCC’s 
Damocles sword over their heads; 
and it is clear that withdrawal of 
the sword is not going to improve the 
performance. Each broadcaster will 
either submit himself to self-regula- 
tion or not, as he chooses. And no 
majority of his fellows will bind him 
in this respect; he will be completely 
on his own. It is a foregone conclu- 
sion, therefore, that removal of all 
measures of public program regula- 
tion will result in program deteriora- 
tion—not on all stations, necessarily ; 
possibly not even on the majority; 
but certainly on a considerable num- 
ber. 
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Each broadcaster will then be al 
together free to make his choice be 
tween good programming with ree 
sonable, or even handsome, profits 
and bad programming with higher 
profits. The apologists for advertis. 



































ing may deny this dichotomy, but ™ “ 
the facts are against them. It is ob rm 
vious that mass-appeal programs like ii 
“Pot o’ Gold” and “Truth or Conse. ; 
quences” attract the big bankroll . 





sponsors more readily than “Town 
Meeting of the Air” or “The Ameri- 
can Forum”; that it is easier to sell 
an advertiser a soap opera than the 
Metropolitan Opera; that some pro- 
grams, the better religious and edu. 
cational offerings, either have to be 
carried free of charge or not at all. 
And in a community where the larger 
stations have all of the more respect- 
able business sewed up, it might well 
be that an unscrupulous “coffee pot” 
operator could make more money 
selling time to charlatans and hate- 
mongers than husbanding the legiti- 
mate crumbs, if any, left by his com- 
petitors. In fact, the experience of 
Dr. Brinkley and Bob Shuler would 
suggest that it would pay the charla- 
tans and the hate-mongers—if FCC 
is forced out of program regulation 
—to buy into the radio business 
themselves. 

If this comes to pass, cultural, ra- 
cial and religious minorities are not 
the only ones that will suffer. Labor 
will come out on the short end, too, 
for broadcasters are employers, they 
are already having their troubles with 
Petrillo, AFRA, IBEW, and other 
unions, and they are not likely to 
forget that their revenues come hod 
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the big advertisers, which means the If these broadcasters now have their 
big employers. way, and the general level of radio’s 

But if the vocal majority of broad- public service sinks lower than it is, 
casters get what they’re after, they, such sentiment is bound to grow. 
too, may live to rue it—and all broad- Broadcasters have a large measure 
casters with them. Even with radio of freedom under our “American 
service as good as it is today, there System of Radio”—and a large yield 
are nevertheless many who favor the of golden eggs, as weil. In seeking 
kind of radio system that obtains in unlimited freedom they are jeopard- 
most of the countries of the world, izing what they’ve got. Only a goose 
government ownership and operation. would be so foolish. 


Blessed are the Meek 


“It is evident that meekness and humility are the most excellent of all 
the virtues which are cultivated and perfected by the body and the soul, 
and we may learn this from many things; and that there is nothing 
worse than pride and arrogance we may learn from hearing and reading 
and seeing. If then, according to the command of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
thou art meek and gracious, and art of no account in thine own eyes and 
thy heart is filled with penitence and self-condemnation, then thou shalt 
find that all men are thy friends, and thou shalt turn the harshness of foes 
to kindness, and our Lord God shall make thee beloved in the sight of all 
men.”—Thomas of Marga, Book or Governors, Bk. i, ch. 13. 


Ounce of Prevention 
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“The main question is when a vigorous anti-depression pro- 
gram should be commenced. The tendency to postpone action 
until the eleventh hour of crisis disregards the supreme lesson of 
the last great depression—that it is easier to retain prosperity 
with mild measures than to regain a lost prosperity with heroic 
measures. Those in the area of economic policy who do not 
acknowledge this are as far behind the time as those physicians 
who remain unaware that the early detection and prevention of 
disease now weighs more heavily in the scales of the nation’s 
health than surgery or the treatment of epidemics.”—Leon H. 
Keyserling in the N. Y. Times Macazine, June 13, 1948. 








Editorials 





The Wage Earner 


_ ace week the Wage Earner, organ 
of the Detroit Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists, announced 
that it was ceasing publication as a 
weekly and resuming its former 
monthly schedule. High cost of pub- 
lishing is the reason. 

This is an unfortunate blow to the 
working people of the city and to the 
cause of social justice. The Wage 
Earner always has been an alert, well- 
edited paper, a vigorous champion of 
Christian social reform, an implac- 
able foe of Stalinites and other sub- 
versives in the local labor picture. 
Evidence of this is the gleeful gloat- 
ing with which the Detroit Commie 
paper, the Michigan Worker, greeted 
the news of the Wage Earner’s diffi- 
culties. 

It is greatly to be regretted that 
the Wage Earner has not been more 
generously supported by the workers 
to whom it has rendered such invalu- 
able service. But full employment 
and postwar prosperity have damp- 
ened interest in labor’s underlying 
problems. Sad to say, the social con- 
science of many persons can only be 
aroused when such real hardship as 
unemployment is actually present. 

Under its new policy of monthly 
publication the Wage Earner will con- 
tinue its indispensable service of ex- 
posing and helping to displace the 
Communists and their co-operators 
from positions of influence in the 
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labor movement. It will continue to 
keep before Catholics and the public 
generally the knowledge that the 
Catholic Church is the strong champ- 
ion of the workingman in his quest 
for social justice; that, as Pius XI 
said, it is never necessary for the 
worker to embrace Socialism or Com- 
munism, or to abandon the Faith of 
Christ in pursuit of his legitimate 
aspirations. 

We hope the time will come when 
the Wage Earner can again command 
the support that will enable it to re 
turn to its former frequency of issue 
and thus fulfill its indispensable con- 
tribution to the cause of Christian 
social reform. — THE MICHIGAN 
CatTHo.uic, Detroit, Mich., Nov. 4, 
1948. 


Home for the Displaced 


{' IS good to note that the first of 
the refugees from battered Europe 
have now arrived in the United States 
and that the humanitarian work of 
mercy has actually begun. Eight 
hundred and thirteen persons arrived 
this week in New York from Ger- 
many by Army transport. These are 
the first of an eventual 205,000 to 
be admitted. 

Among the 813 homeless men and 
women were 523 Catholics, or 65 
per cent of the total. They are to be 
settled through nineteen States. 

The Catholic contingent was met 
by Cardinal Spellman and representa- 
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tives of several Catholic welfare agen- 
cies. The work of assisting the 
Catholic DP’s in taking root in their 
new home is directed by Monsignor 
Edward Swanstrom of National 
Catholic Resettlement Council and 
the task will continue until all of the 
victims of the war have been given 
new homes and a new chance to live 
out their lives in peace. 

All this is a work of mercy, and 
is part of the noble traditions of 
America. Yet, it is not only the DP’s 
that benefit, for the country will be 
the stronger through these new citi- 
zns. Forty-five different occupations 
and professions were represented in 
this first group. They are an ener- 
getic and grateful people and they 
continue in a new era the story of the 
emigrant contributions to America 
of the past generations. This is a 
hopeful and happy beginning of a 
new chapter in American progress.— 
Tue CaTHotic Sun, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Nov. 4, 1948. 


Soviet Sincerity 


HE language of M. Vishinsky in 
public debate is but one more 
chapter in the long story of Soviet 
ineptitude in prosecuting their own 
interests. There was perhaps never 
a Government which so gratuitously 
threw away goodwill, so needlessly 
raised barriers to the fulfillment of 
its ambitions or obscured the ele- 
ments of reasonableness in its own 
arguments. 

But even worse than Vishinsky’s 
rantings and roarings was the recent, 
inane statement of Stalin himself in 
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which he accused the United States, 
Britain and France of deliberately 
pursuing a “policy of aggression” 
aimed at “unleashing a new war” 
against the Soviet Union. 

Who, may we ask, partitioned Po- 
land on September 19, 1939, in full 
partnership with Nazi Germany? 

And who, in November, 1939, 
boldly attacked Finland? 

Who, in March, 1940, annexed 
16,173 square miles of Finnish terri- 
tory? 

Who invaded and absorbed Lithu- 
ania and destroyed its independence 
in August, 1940? 

Who seized Latvia on August 5, 
1940? 

Who annexed Estonia on August 
6, 1940? 

Who took unto itself parts of Ru- 
mania in 1944? And who annexed 
part of Mongolia and East Prussia 
and set up puppet regimes in Poland 
and Albania in 1945? 

Who took over Yugoslavia in 1944? 

Who executed the political coups 
in Hungary in 1946 and Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1948? 

Who sent food and raw materials 
to Germany while Hitler was fighting 
France and England and who forced 
the French Communists not to fight 
for their native land even though at- 
tacked by Hitler? 

Who forbade Czechoslovakia to at- 
tend the Marshall Plan Conference at 
Paris in June, 1947, forcing her to 
cancel the acceptance which Foreign 
Minister Jan Masaryk already had 
sent? 

Did not the Potsdam agreement, 
signed by Russia, declare that “the 
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final delimitation of the German- 
Polish frontier should await the peace 
settlement”? And has not Russia al- 
ready fixed the Oder-Neisse line as 
the Polish frontier and helped to take 
over that area, insisting that its de- 
cision is irrevocable? 

Did not the Potsdam pact, signed 
by Russia, stipulate that German rep- 
arations payments should leave 
enough to enable the German people 
to subsist without help from outside? 

_And has not Russia taken large 
amounts of reparations from current 
production, absorbed a substantial 
part of German industry in the So- 
viet zone into Soviet state-owned con- 
cerns and otherwise exploited and 
drained German resources so as to 
leave her an enormous burden on 
U. S. taxpayers? 

Did not Russia agree on May 24, 
1946, that each of the occupying 
powers submit reports on reparations 
and removals from their zone? And 
has not Russia refused to submit a 
report on any reparations removal 
from its zone? 

Did not Russia agree at Potsdam 
to treat Germany as a single econ- 
omic unit? And has not Russia stead- 
fastly refused to comply, thus mak- 
ing it impossible for Germans to be 
self-supporting? 

Did not Russia agree at Yalta to 
assist the peoples liberated from Axis 
domination and help them solve their 

roblems by democratic means? And 
as not Moscow crushed all demo- 
cratic parties in Hungary, Rumania, 

Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Albania, 
Poland, etc., and set up satellite 
states, exiling, jailing and murdering 
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opposition leaders? Has not Russiy 
refused to work out a peace trealy 
with Austria? 

Was it not Russia that went back 
on its signed word at Moscow, 1945, 
to consult with “Korean democratic 
parties and social organizations” t 
set up a provisional Korean govem 
ment? And has not Russia armed 
North Korea and organized there a 
Soviet police state? 

Who violated the Teheran protocol 
by setting up a communist rebel re 
gime in the Iranian Province of Azer. 
baijan, violating both the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of Iran? 
And who defied the United Nations 
to take action in the case and then 
walked out when things went against 
her? 

Did not Russia agree, in the Chi- 
nese-Russian Treaty (1945), to rem 
der to China moral support and aid 
in military supplies and other ma 
terial resources, such support and aid 
to be entirely given to the National 
government as the central govern 
ment of China? And did not Russia 
agree in the same treaty to regard 
Manchuria as part of China, and that 
the administration of Dairen should 
belong to China? And did not Rus 
sia fail to send even a penny of the 
promised supplies to China? And 
did not Chinese Communists, equip 
ped with Japanese arms, take over 
Manchuria with Soviet acquiescence? 
And, when Chinese Nationalists ap- 
peared to take over Dairen, did not 
the Russians deny them the right to 
land? 

Who used her veto twenty-six times 
to prevent the overwhelming majority 
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in the United Nations from taking 
action to which she alone objected? 
Who used her veto eleven times to 
refuse admission of new members, 
using this as a lever to force in satel- 
lite states? Who refused to cooper- 
ate with the United Nations by boy- 
cotting all but two of twenty-seven 
United Nations committees and com- 
missions, thus hindering world peace 
and recovery? 

Who, Mr. Stalin? Russia!—THE 
Monitor, San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 
5, 1948. 


What Price Children? 
[* THE age of the Patriarchs it 


was considered a blessing to have 
children. Times have changed. More 
correctly, man has changed his idea 
of values. 

To have children today is a hard- 
ship. There are too many people who 
do not like to have them around, 
people who in their selfishness forget 
that they were children themselves at 
one time. 

Specifically, we are thinking of a 
vast number of landlords or property 
owners who post ads and signs “No 
children!” 

Children are little. They cry and 
whimper. They pull up flowers, mark 
on walls with crayors and break 
things. They play ball in the streets 
and vacant lots, make lots of noise. 
atl disturb people who are already 

ults. 


Yet, Adam and Eve were the only 
two people who had no childhood as 
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far as we know. That means that 
every other adult that ever lived or 
who is now living was a child at one 
time. We cannot forget this fact. 

It is not, therefore, an evil or a 
misdemeanor to be a child. It is a 
natural necessity. Why should we or 
anyone hold it against a child for 
being a child or for acting like a 
child? Why should we hold it 
against parents or make it more diffi- 
cult for them just because they have 
children? 


There are many times when adults 
do not make much sense. An adult 
refusing housing to adults because 
they happen to have children, makes 
even less sense. 

It is difficult to imagine a grown 
up child (and that is what an adult 
is) demanding prospective tenants to 
sign an agreement that they will not 
have children as one of the condi- 
tions for getting a house or an apart- 
ment. 

It is a shame to see fathers and 
mothers and families wandering the 
streets homeless because landowners 
and managers refuse to rent an empty 
house or apartment to couples with 
children. 

This paper is willing to offer free 
space to run listings of rentals for 
only those with children. We have 
to give children some kind of a break. 
God loves children because He makes 
so many of them. Why shouldn’t we 
love them also?—THE SovuTHERN 
Cross, San Diego, Calif., Dec. 17, 
1948, 
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ENTLEMEN, We very deeply ap- 
preciate this gesture of yours. It 
proves that you have understood and 
esteemed the persistent efforts We have 
been making, without respite, for the 
past ten years, to bring about a rap- 
prochement, a sincere and _ cordial 
union between all the nations. For this 
accept Our thanks. 

It was precisely this preoccupation 
which prompted Us, on the second of 
June last, to speak in favor of a Euro- 
pean union. In doing so We were quite 
careful not to involve the Church in 
purely temporal interests. The same 
reservation is likewise indicated when 
it comes to knowing what degree of 
likelihood or probability to assign to 
the realization of this ideal: the ques- 
tion of how far away it is still, or how 
close at hand. 

That the establishment of a Euro- 
pean union presents serious difficulties 
no one will gainsay. At first sight the 
argument might be advanced that be- 
fore such a union can be made psycho- 
logically acceptable to all the peoples 
of Europe, they must be accorded a 
certain period of delay to rid them- 
selves of the memory of all that hap- 
pened during the last war. Yet there 
is no time to lose. If it is intended that 
this union shall really achieve its pur- 
pose, if it is desired to make it serve 


For a United Europe 


His Houiness, Pore Pius XII 


Address to a group of 300 officials and delegates of the Second International 
Congress of the European Union of Federalists at Castel Gandolfo, 
November 11, 1948. 
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to advantage the cause of Europea 
liberty and concord, the cause of econ. 
omic and political peace between the 
continents, it is high time it were estab. 
lished. Some are even asking them. 
selves whether it is not already too late, 
Why, therefore, require that the 
memory of the war be first allowed to 
become blurred in distant retrospect, 
at a moment when contrariwise its af- 
termath, a painful experience, still af 
fords encouragement for these peoples 
of Europe to lay by once and for all 
their selfish national prepossessions, J 
the source of so many jealousies and 
so many hates; when the results of 
war serve them as a spur to provide 
for their legitimate defense against any 
policy of violence, open or disguised? 
There is one case in point which can 
not be too strongly emphasized: the 
abuse of a postwar political predomi 
nance with the aim of eliminating eco 
nomic competition. Nothing could be 
better calculated to poison beyond hope 
of cure the work of bringing the na 
tions together in mutual agreement. 
The great nations of the Continent, 
with their long history freighted with 
memories of glory and power, may also 
impede the constitution of a European 
union, exposed as they are, if they are 
not careful, to measure themselves by 
the standards of their own past rather 
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than by those of the realities of the 
present and of the foreseeable future. 
That is just why they are expected to 
disengage themselves from thoughts of 
their former greatness, to bring them- 
selves into line with a higher political 
and economic unity. They will be the 
more inclined to do so if they are not 
forced, by an exaggerated quest for 
uiformity, to yield to a process of 
levelling. Respect for the cultural 
characteristics of their peoples, lead- 
ing to harmony in the midst of variety, 
will conduce to a smoother and more 
stable union. 


Mora FounbDATION 


Whatever be their value, all these 
considerations and many others besides 
yield in interest and importance to one 
question, to the fundamental question 
which inevitably presents itself in the 
matter of European reconstruction, and 
from which We have not the right to 


§ deflect Our attention. 


No one, We believe, can refuse to 
subscribe to this statement: that a 
united Europe, if it is to maintain its 
equilibrium and settle disputes over 
its own continent—to say nothing of its 
influence on world security and world 
peace—has need to rest on an unshak- 
able moral foundation. Where is this 
foundation to be found? Let history 
answer. There was a time when Europe 
formed, by virtue of her unity, one com- 
pact whole, and in the midst of all her 
weaknesses, despite all her human fail- 
ures, this unity brought her strength; 
it enabled her to accomplish great 
things. But the soul of this unity was 
religion, which permeated the whole of 
society, to its very heart, with Chris- 
tian faith. 

Once culture is detached from re- 
ligion, unity disintegrates. In the long 


run, spreading slowly but continuously 
like a stain of oil, irreligion has been 
penetrating deeper and deeper into 
public life. It is to irreligion above all 
that this continent owes its discord, its 
sickness and its forebodings. 

If then Europe wants to be quit of 
these woes, must she not put back in 
its place, within her own home, the 
bond between religion and civilization? 

This will explain why We were so 
pleased to read, at the beginning of 
the resolution agreed to by the Com- 
mittee on Culture, following the Hague 
Conference of last May, the mention 
of “the common heritage of Christian 
civilization”; yet that does not go far 
enough, since it falls short of the ex- 
press recognition of the rights of God 
and of His law, at the very least of 
the natural law, the solid ground to 
which the rights of man are anchored. 
Isolated from religion, how can these 
rights and liberties insure unity, order 
and peace? 


WHENCE THE LEADERS? 


And can one further neglect to list 
among the rights of man those of the 
family, of parents and _ children? 
United Europe cannot be built upon 
a mere abstract idea. She must needs 
depend for support on living men. Who 
will they be? Hardly the former states- 
men of the old European powers. They 
have disappeared, or no longer wield 
any influence. Still less will they be 
the components of a mass, such as we 
defined it in our Christmas message of 
19441: true democracy, with its ideal 
of wholesome freedom and equality, 
has no more formidable adversary. 

It remains then to ask ourselves 
where the most insistent summons to 
European unity will come from? It 


1cf. Carmotic Minp, Feb. 1945, pp. 65-77. 
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will come from men who sincerely love 
peace, from men of order and tran- 
quility, from men who—at least inten- 
tionally and of their own free will— 
are not “uprooted,” and who find in 
respectable and happy home life the 
primary object of their thought and 
enjoyment. These are the people who 
will carry on their shoulders the edi- 
fice of united Europe. As long as no 
heed is paid to their appeal, nothing 
will be done that can endure, nothing 
that can measure up to the crises of our 
time. 

But, We ask Ourselves, will the neces- 
sary comprehension be forthcoming 
under present circumstances, that sym- 


Edueation and the Modern Environment 
His Houiness, Pore Pius XII 


A radio address to the Inter-American Congress on Catholic Education held 
at La Paz, Bolivia, October 15, 1948. Reprinted from the BULLETIN of the 
National Federation of Catholic College Students, November, 1948. 


MONG the serious and multiple 

cares imposed upon Us by Our 
universal paternity, We have always 
considered as a principal one that of 
giving special attention to whatever in 
any way refers to youth. 

How then could We allow this occa- 
sion to pass without directing a few 
words precisely to you who are the 
educators of the future generations of 
a whole continent that is called upon 
to play such an important role in the 
history of our troubled times; to you 
who have come together in an Assembly 
which, because of the many countries 
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pathetic understanding without whid 
every attempt is sure to fail? Here jj 
the great problem. It demands a soly. 
tion if European union is to be achieved, 

Thanks be to God, the movement ¢ 
ready counts among its members, anj 
is gaining over to its cause, so man 
honest men, so many generous meq, 
that We shall not weary in the hop 
that the real remedy for the ills of this 
continent will at last be found. In ay 
case, with the keenest sympathy We 
pray the Father of Lights to enlighta 
you, to assist you in your work and t) 
bless the endeavors you are concen 
trating on the peace for which the 
world is longing so ardently. 


represented, the quality of the repre 
sentatives and the purpose intended, 
can be considered, as of now, a funda 
mental step in the history of Catholic 
pedagogy in the New World? 





ENCOURAGES ORGANIZATION 


May Our most fervent prayers reach 
unto the throne of the Most High that 
from this Congress there may come 
forth, definitely organized, a Confed- 
eration whose purpose is to see to it 
that the education of youth in all the 
American countries is carried on, con 
scientiously and efficaciously, in ac 
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cordance with the wisdom and experi- 
ence of the Church in matters of teach- 
ing and especially with the norms pro- 
mulgated by this Apostolic See. 

In this way it may rise to that dig- 
nity and that splendor that must impel 
the authorities and citizens of your 
respective peoples to recognize the 
liberty and to grant the respect to 
which the teaching institutions of the 
Catholic Church have the right. 

But this Congress of yours has still 
another attraction: the theme which 
you have so wisely chosen for your 
deliberations: “Education and the Mod- 
ern Environment.” 


DEFINES EDUCATION 


The essence and the goal of educa- 
tion—to use the expression of Our 
immediate Predecessor—consist in col- 
laboration with divine grace for the 
formation of the true and _ perfect 
Christian. 


In this perfection is included the 


ideal that the Christian, as such, be in — 
“id Burp CHARACTER 


condition to face and to overcome the 
difficulties and to correspond to the de- 
mands of the times in which it is his 
lot to live. 
_That means that the work of educa- 
tion, since it must be carried on in a 
specific environment and for a specific 
background (milieu), must constantly 
adapt itself to the circumstances of 
this background, and of this environ- 
ment wherein this perfection has to be 
obtained and for which it is destined. 
Therefore, against the pernicious at- 
tempts of those who would completely 
separate religion from education and 
from the school, or who would at least 
place the school and education upon a 
purely naturalistic basis, set the ideal 
of a work of teaching that is enriched 
by the inestimable treasure of a sincere 
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faith vivified by the grace of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

See that your children and your 
youths as they advance in age receive 
religious instruction that is accordingly 
more ample and more deeply-estab- 
lished; not forgetting that both the 
full and profound consciousness of re- 
ligious truths, as well as the doubts and 
difficulties, usually manifest themselves 
in the last years of higher studies, es- 
pecially if the student has come into 
contact, as can hardly be avoided to- 
day, with persons or teachings that are 
contrary to Christianity. 

For this reason, religious instruction 
demands with every right a place of 
honor in the programs of universities 
and centers of advanced studies. 

See to it that with this instruction 

ere go, closely united, the holy fear 
of God, the habit of undistracted 
prayer, and the full and intelligent 
participation in the spirit of the Litur- 
gical Year of Holy Mother Church, the 
source of countless graces. 


But in this work, act with caution 
and prudence, so that it will be the 
youth himself who will always be seek- 
ing something more and, little by little, 
working by himself, will be learning to 
live and to practice his life of faith. 

Counteract the lack of principles of 
the world today, which measures every- 
thing by the criterion of success, with 
an education which makes a youth 
capable of discerning between truth 
and error, good and evil, right and in- 
justice, planting firmly in his soul the 
pure sentiments of love, fraternity and 
fidelity. 

If the dangerous motion pictures of 
today, appealing as they do only to the 
senses, and in an excessively one-sided 
way, carry with them the risk of pro- 
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ducing in souls a state of superficiality 
and of spiritual passiveness, the read- 
ing of good books may supplement 
what is here lacking, thus playing an 
ever more important role in the work 
of education. 

To the exaggerated importance that 
is accorded today to whatever is purely 
technical and material reply with an 
education which always gives first place 
to spiritual and moral values; both to 
the natural and, above all, to the super- 
natural ones. 


The Church, without any doubt what- 
ever, approves of physical culture, if 
it be in proper proportion. It will be 
in such proportion when it does not 
lead to a worship of the body, when it 
is useful to strengthen the body and 
not to dissipate its energies, when it 
serves also as a recreation for the spirit 
and is not a cause of spiritual weak- 
ness and crudeness, when it supplies 
new incitements for study and for pro- 
fessional work and does not conduce 
to their abandonment or neglect or to 
disturbance of the peace that should 
reign in the sanctuary of the home. 


Cites NEED oF SELF-CONTROL 


Immoderate pursuit of pleasure and 
lack of moral discipline likewise seek 
to invade even the ranks of Catholic 
youth, trying to make them forget that 
they bear within themselves a fallen 
nature weighed down with the sad 
legacy of Original Sin. 

Counteract this with the education 
of self-control, of sacrifice and of re- 
nunciation, beginning with smaller 
things and gradually going on to 
greater ones; education of fidelity in 
the fulfillment of one’s own duties, of 
sincerity, serenity and purity, especi- 
ally in the years of development into 
maturity. 
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But never forget that it is impossibk 
to reach this goal without the power 
ful help of the Sacraments of Confe. § and 
sion and of the Most Holy Eucharis, 
whose supernatural educative value cay v 
never be duly appreciated. 

Develop in the souls cf children ani § with 
youth the hierarchic spirit—which dos 
not deny to each age its proper develop § We 
ment—so as to dissipate, as far a™ ast 
possible, this atmosphere of indepen tak 
dence and excessive liberty which ow § Chr 
youth breathes in today and which 
would lead it to throw off all authority 
and every check. \ 

Try to arouse and to mold a sens § hoy 
of responsibility and to remind -them§ cot 
that liberty is not the only one among 
ail the human values, although it is 
numbered among the foremost, but that 
it has its limits, intrinsic in the unes § wil 
capable norms ot decency and extrinsic § tu 
in the correlative rights of others, both § cl 
as regards the rights of each one in i 
particular as well as the rights of so 
ciety in general. 
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Finally, since the education of the} th 
child and the youth must be the result Y' 
of the common efforts of many coor § 4 
dinated elements, give all the import § °& 
ance it merits to cooperation and agree § 
ment betwéen the parents, the school, § 4 
and the organizations which help the} ™ 
school and which continue its work} § 
when the students leave school, such § 
as Catholic Action, the Marian Congre § P 
gations, study-centers, and other similar } 4 
institutions. a 

Not rarely the parents themselves 
need special help, since oftentimes I 
they have not themselves received the 
necessary preparation for the exercise 
of their educative duties; and upon 4 
good understanding with them will or 
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dinarily depend the success of educa- 
tion, however good the schools may be, 
and even though the teachers be the 
best. 

We take this opportunity, dear sons, 
to express Our paternal satisfaction 
with the real progress made on the 
road toward your ideal. With pleasure 
We point out to all, as an example and 
a stimulus, those countries which have 
taken the lead in this work of the 
Christian education of youth. 


ATTITUDE OF THE STATE 


We manifest, at the same time, Our 
hope that the governments of your 
countries will come to recognize more 
and more the value, and still more the 
almost irreplaceable character of your 
work in education and in teaching, and 
will willingly allow you every oppor- 
tunity and facility to train a- good nu- 
cleus of men and women teachers, who 
will be as faithful as Catholics as they 
will be excellent professionally, mem- 
bers of Religious Orders and lay-people 
as well. 

We likewise trust that the public au- 
thorities, in cordial cooperation with 
you, will bar from the press and from 
the screen everything that might be a 
cause of scandal or ruin to youth. 

Thus, the Christian ideal of educa- 
tion is identified with the latest find- 
ings of psycho-pedagogical science, 
surrounding it with a light which per- 
fects it and facilitating the educative 
process with the complete and fruitful 
development of the individual person- 
ality. 

Your meeting is now taking place in 
La Paz, the “noble, valiant, and loyal,” 
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the “illustrious and intrepid,” and coin- 
ciding precisely with so notable a date 
as the fourth centenary of its founding. 
La Paz! (City of Peace!) Educate, 
beloved members of this Congress of 
La Paz, and educate for peace! 

In your hands the souls of your pu- 
pils are like wax to be molded; make 
them integral and conscientious Chris- 
tians and you will have contributed in 
the best way possible for the peace of 
the future! 

Lift up your eyes to the white peaks 
of Illimani, that point up toward heaven 
for you; cast your glance over the 
tranquil, smiling and abundant valley 
where La Paz is seated as in a little 
paradise; see how serenely flow the 
swift waters of the Choqueyapu, which 
come down fresh from the mountain to 
the sea. Let your souls drink in deeply 
these sentiments of elevation, of seren- 
ity, of love and of peace and after- 
wards carry them back to your Insti- 
tutes, to your classrooms, to your youths 
and to your little ones so that they may 
become better than their brothers of 
yesterday and so that finally there may 
reign in the world charity and concord. 

With these sentiments and with these 
desires We bless you with a special 
warmth of Our paternal affection, that 
the meekness and the goodness of the 
Most Holy Virgin and the ardent char- 
ity of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
may descend upon all those present, 
and in a special manner upon those 
called to the very high calling of teach- 
ing, strengthening their wills and en- 
lightening their minds all along the 
path, at times difficult, of their labor of 
abnegation. 











Education in Hungary 


Text of a joint pastoral of the Hungarian Hierarchy issued September 1, 1948, 
and read in all Catholic churches as the schools opened. 


ELOVED Parents: As year after 

year the doors of the schools open 
and as growing youth sings in our 
churches with clear and yearning voice 
the “Veni Sancte,” a certain anguish, 
despite all confidence, grips the heart 
of the responsible father and mother. 
Above the heads of the school children 
lingers the great question of the Bible: 
“What then will this child be?” (Luke 
1,66). 

At the beginning of the school year 
for 1948-49 this anguish and the seri- 
ousness of this question increase and 
lie like a heavy piece of lead on the 
hearts of millions. This school year 
is quite different from all preceding 
ones. This is the first year that those 
who for almost 1,000 years have stood 
beside the Hungarian child in the 
school are no longer there. That spirit 
in education, originating from Divine 
Revelation, which in difficult times was 
alone capable of reassuring anguished 
parents, and which was a well-tested 
basis for the education of youth and a 
foundation guaranteeing the future for 
Church and country, no longer exists 
in our schools. 

There are some who, spurred by out- 
side forces, object to the fact that 
priests and monks do not teach in the 
recently nationalized schools. For this 
they blame the Church and ecclesias- 
tical authorities respectively. They for- 
get that priests and monks of the 
Church may only educate in the spirit 
of Christ and of the Church. This 
follows from their mission and char- 
acter as priest and a monk. Up to the 


present they could accept and fulfil 
the task of teaching in schools, hk 
cause they thereby exercised their » 
cation. Now, since they cannot teach 
in conformity with their philosophy an 
their vocation, they cannot continy 
their activity. They would be contr 
dicting themselves. The confiscation of 
the schools has been carried out pri 
marily to eliminate the spirit of Chris 
in education. As a result, the expres 
sion of this spirit will not be possibk 
in the confiscated schools, except in 
religion classes where religious doe 
trine will be taught. 

The State did not ban the Church’ 
educators from the schools; in declare 
tions addressed to the public, it even 
wished to keep them. Yet developments 
rendered their staying on morally im 
possible. 

Besides the basic principles referred 
to above, we wish to dwell on two 
other considerations. 

I. When the Japanese Emperor in 
the 17th century wanted European mis 
sionaries to take their first step on 
Japanese soil by treading on the Cruci 
fix placed on the ground before them, 
the pagan Mikado and his minister 
did not prohibit the Europeans from 
stepping on Japanese soil. They merely 
dictated conditions, created a situation 
equivalent to prohibition. Nevertheless, 
a few Europeans entered Japan. But 
the missionaries and Catholics could 
not, and did not, enter at the cost of 
treading on the Crucifix. After our 
schools were confiscated, the priests, 
monks and nuns of the Church could 
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have crossed the threshold of these 
schools only by treading on and re- 
nouncing unalterable, eternal princi- 
ples. These principles are: the Church’s 
divine right to teach—one also estab- 
lished as a historical right in our coun- 
try for nine and one-half centuries; 
the right of parents to choose their 
school; and the seventh and tenth of 
the Divine Commandments. The pres- 
ent attitude of the world is careless 
enough regarding these three princi- 
ples; however, we consider them as 
eternally valid. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Il. The Communist party declara- 
tion of May 9 demands “the enlisting 
of the trade unions and of other social 
organizations of the workers in the 
direction and supervision of educa- 
tion.” We already had experiences of 
this in the past school year. Further 
on, the declaration gives a clear picture 
of the future: “The party of the 
Hungarian workers, the Communist 
party, professes the ideology, the basic 
principles of Marxism-Leninism; it 
applies and develops the doctrines of 
Marx, Engels . . . it consistently fights 
against any deviation from the Marxist- 
Leninist conception of the world,” and 
strives for “the defeat of the remainder 
of prejudices” in the schools. 

The party of those who made this 
declaration possesses today the direct- 
ing and decisive power in Hungarian 
public life. If they wish, therefore, 
according to their own words, to work 
together toward achieving direction of 
education and expressing in it the phi- 
losophy of Marxism-Leninism, they 
have the power to do so. 

What is Marxism? Let the answer 
be given by the Marxists themselves. 
In a book published in Moscow in 1947 
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—written by Lenin and with the title 
Marx, Engels, Marxism—the following 
can be read: “Marxism is materialism. 
As such it is an inexorable enemy of 
religion. Its basis principle is: religion 
must be fought, religious belief must 
be destroyed. Just as materialism is 
atheistic, godless; so Marxism is de- 
cidedly hostile to every religion. The 
entire education, training and teaching 
of today’s youth must aim at training 
this youth in conformity with commu- 
nist morals.” (Literature Published in 
Foreign Languages, Moscow, 1947: 
pp. 224-36.) 

This is the Marxist credo! 

In this credo there is neither God 
nor an immortal soul; there is no 
revelation, no supernatural truth; no 
Ten Commandments; no Church, no 
Sacraments, no prayer. All these are 
not only denied by Marxism, but—as 
we have just heard—even fought 
against. Instead of the ethics of the 
Gospel, materialistic education aims at 
communist morals. 

We ask: Can monk or nun collabo- 
rate in such education? Can he or 
she take part in the work of such irre- 
ligious education directed toward carry- 
ing out the above instruction? Every 
thinking believer can have but one 
answer: No! And if the nationalizers 
of our schools contradict what has just 
been said by saying that nothing of 
the like was and is demanded from the 
monks, then what was the purpose of 
taking away their schools? Why did 
they not leave them their colleges, en- 
abling them to continue teaching and 
training in the spirit so well tested 
during the centuries and recently so 
praised even by the nationalizing side? 

The critics also ask: If Act No. 
33:1948 gives the cabinet council, on 
ministerial proposal, the right, to make 
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an- exception in regard to certain 
ecclesiastical schools and leave them 
to their former owners, why doesn’t 
the Church take back some of her 
schools? We reply that such an offer 
has reached us verbally and in writing 
on behalf of the ministry. The invita- 
tions were accepted and complied with. 
But they gave us back not one single 
school, though they could have done 
so. They might have said: “There, we 
leave you the following fifteen schools.” 
However, they did not do this, but 
wished to stipulate conditions whose 
fulfillment would have meant the 
abandonment of our principles. The 
Church will not have even her own 
schools at the sacrifice of principles. 
The body of Catholic educators can be 
neither the agent for, nor the immedi- 
ate, responsible and active participant 
in, nor the inactive observer of, an 
education not approved by the Church. 


ANTI-RELIGIOUS 


Even if these officials were to promise 
that the school would not be anti-re- 
ligious but remain neutral and _ that, 
if our monks and nuns were to con- 
tinue teaching, they would not get into 
conflict with their conscience, we ask: 
where is our guarantee for all these 
promises? A half-century ago the fight 
against ecclesiastical schools began in 
France and it was proclaimed there, 
too, that no harm would come to re- 
ligion but that the schools would re- 
main strictly neutral. Yet, the Minis- 
ter, Viviani, admitted in 1906: “The 
neutrality of the schools is but a diplo- 
matic lie and a hypocrisy inspired by 
circumstances. We refer to it in order 
to drug the anxious and fearful, but 
today it is no longer the case. Let us 
play with cards on the table. We never 
had any other aim but to form an anti- 
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religious opinion; i.e., an active, fight 
ing and combatant godlessness.” (I, 


Correspondance, Feb. 10, 1906, p. 449) § 


Has materialism, has godlessness be 
come tamer after four decades? 

All that has been said above gives 
us a twofold picture. Inwardly, th 
new school is not the school of revela 
tion, of Our Lord Jesus Christ, of the 
Church founded by Him, of the Catho. 
lic family, of our King, St. Stephen, 
nor of our ancestors reposing in the 
cemeteries. There always were deep 
ditches around the cemeteries, but now 
gaping rifts have been opened between 
the world of our ancestors and our 
world, between their education and 
that of our children. The aim of the 
school of the past was to form a good 
Christian of the child, one who wor 
ships God, serves and obeys Him and 
thereby wants to obtain salvation. The 
child thus became a good brother and 
a good Hungarian. Instead of this, 
the Government today expects the 
school to provide a certain social and 
political outlook. (Parliamentary Jour 
nal, June 16, 1948, p. 449.) 

Outwardly, by eliminating the traces 
of Christian culture through removal 
of the statue of Mary, of religious pic- 
tures, other statues and often even the 
Crucifix, the religious spirit is restricted 
and confined to only two religion classes 
a week. In the past, whether there 
were four or only two religion classes 
a week, the entire teaching was per 
vaded by the religious spirit. In the 
future—even if competent teachers re 
mained in the schools—the icicles of 
benumbing, cold indifference would 
replace religious life and _ cordial 
warmth during the remaining twenty- 
eight to thirty lessons. 

As we have said, even this attitude 
would remain only for a short time 
and then a still more detrimental situ- 
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ation would prevail. What is built by 
the two lessons—a protecting sword in 


| one hand and a tool in the other—will 


sooner or later be confronted with the 
program of the new school. There is 
no doubt that the school—the school 
of the Church and the State—has been 
deprived of the work of forming a 
religious character. The relationship 
between the natural and supernatural, 
man and God, time and eternity as a 
whole, has been dissolved; and, with 
solicitude for only the trifling, that 
which is infinitely higher is disregarded. 
The stamp of Christ’s dear Blood on 
the human soul is no longer considered. 
It is dreadful that, according to their 
own declarations, they see in the human 
soul only the future party member and 
party man. The school principals, 
teachers, curricula and books of today’s 
school prompt us to ask: What will 
become of the child? What will happen 
to the child? Whenever new life is 
born on Hungarian soil, the mother’s 
first sigh will be uttered for the 
ecclesiastical schools. 

Let us dry the tears of the parents 
and let us save the immortal souls of 
the children! 


Duty oF PARENTS 


Though the Government has taken 
away our ancient, strong fortress, the 
church school, and has inflicted a 
never-healing wound, our fortifications 
—the Catholic family, the church and 
the parish—still stand. And the fight- 
ing warriors manning these fortifica- 
tions, their divinely assigned guards, 
are you, beloved parents. 

In two short sentences the Church 
points out the personal and holy duty 
of the parents regarding the children’s 
education : 

1. It is a most important duty of 
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parents to provide to the best of their 
ability for the religious and moral, 
physical and civil education of the 
child. (Canon 1113) 

2. The Christian education of the 
child is not only the right, but the 
grave duty of the parents and their 
substitutes. (Canon 1372, sec. 2) 

This, parents, is what is resting on 
your shoulders! 

A. In the family: Not even the 
school that taught in the spirit of re- 
ligion was able to dispense with edu- 
cation in the home. If, therefore, the 
church school is stepping out of the 
field of religious education, the im- 
portance of religious training in the 
family increases beyond expression, 
and the believing parent, so to say, 
trembles under this knowledge. How 
many parents, having lost patience, 
have said in the past when prayers had 
to be taught: “There is the school, 
make the child learn his prayers at 
school!” This attitude never was, and 
is especially today not justified. The 
child no longer finds the monk-teacher, 
the nun and the religion teacher. The 
time has come when fathers and 
mothers must take over the duties of 
religious education. 

Let parents take over this role with 
self-sacrifice just as great as was their 
heroic persistence in fighting for, and 
striving to keep, these educators. To- 
day, the entire task and responsibility 
of conscience will gradually be shifted 
to their shoulders. The teaching of 
prayers must become more serious, 
deeper and more careful; the example 
of parents in religious life must be 
more conscious. The teaching of re- 
ligion in the schools—because of its 
restricting limits, increasing difficulties 
and want of textbooks—is unable to 
instill into the soul of the child the 
entire Catholic faith, there to form it 
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into the substance, the basis and ex- 
perience of life. In the afternoons and 
on Sunday evenings parents must study 
the catechism and the Bible with their 
children. These religion lessons in the 
families will bring back to fathers and 
mothers their dear years of happy in- 
fancy, when their little souls, impres- 
sionable as wax, admitted the soul- 
conquering figures of the gentle Jesus 
and our Blessed Holy Virgin. 

The memory of these long past years 
will help us not only in learning the 
sublime doctrines of our sacred faith 
but also in living them together with 
our children. When we teach, we also 
learn; when we form, build souls, we 
are also formed and built, “until we 
all attain to the unity of the faith... 
to perfect manhood, to the mature 
measure of the fullness of Christ.” 
(Eph. 4,13) In these religion lessons 
in the family the spark of the parental 
heart, with all the intimate happiness 
and flaming love of God, will pass over 
into the soul of the child. The innocent 
charm of the soul of the child, on the 
other hand, will be conveyed into the 
souls of the parents, worn out by life 
and its trials. The blessed union of 
St. Anne and the little Holy Virgin, 
of the King, St. Stephen, and the Duke, 
St. Emery, will thus be renewed in 
our families. 

B. In Church: It is the hearth, the 
sign of the community of believers, 
carefully avoided by unbelievers. The 
cross on the towers above the city, the 
village and the farm points to heaven; 
the flickering light of the eternal lamp 
leads to Jesus. Our ancestors have 
stepped and knelt on the threshold, on 
the floor and on the stairs of the 
church, thereby showing us this only 
way of life. In our prayers let us 
whisper those offered by them so long 
ago but still so living and sublime. 
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Let us take this church into the kindled 
love of youth. 


PARTICIPATION IN RELIGIOUS 


EXERCISES 
Let us introduce our children to r 
ligious exercises and then let 


vigilantly see to their participation 
Let holy Mass, conciousness in ow 
faith of the infinite value of Christ's 
Sacrifice, purification from our sins 
union in Holy Communion with Christ, 
be the common breathing of the faith 
of parent and child. Those families 
are united which are similar not only 
in blood but also in the living of their 
sacred faith. 

C. In the Parish: It is the legal 
community of believers, and today ak 
most the only place where youth lives 
its social life on a religious plane, in 
the body and in the maternal arms o 
the Church, and where it strives for 
higher ends. The work of our schoo 
associations, which formerly flourished, 
has also become more difficult. Just 
as carefully as the Catholic parent 
keeps youth, unexperienced in dangers, 
from boisterous circles not suitable for 
it and alien to Catholic and Hungarian 
ideology, just as effectively must we 
direct and send our children to the 
parish youth groups. There they will 
go on remaining faithful to God, to 
the Church and to the country. 

Beloved parents, do not say faint 
heartedly that you have not studied 
theology and pedagogy and that you 
are full of worries and troubles any: 
way. In order to help you comply wi 
your family priesthood also in this re 
spect, we order our priests and cate 
chetical teachers to advise parents in 
sermons and lectures on how to fulfill 
the task of educating their children— 
a task more difficult than diamond 
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cutting—and on how to approach the 
infnitely tender soul of a child. Do 


E not neglect to attend these instructions 


and to folow them. There are divine 
gifts in the parental soul that are 
granted only to parents, and especially 
to mothers. There exists not only a 
self-sacrificing motherly love; but par- 
ents are also endowed with profes- 
sional grace, obtained at the wedding 
altar, by which they can educate the 
little life under their heart, the child 
placed in their arms and put under 
their charge—for God. He Who gave 
the natural power to bring forth new 
life also dispenses grace that parents 
may become partakers in the “royal 
priesthood,” (IJ Peter 2,9) but always 
in cooperation with the priest of the 
Church, the representative of Christ’s 
family, and finding completion in his 
sacramental power. 


CuHuRCH OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


This is what Pope Pius XI states in 
His encyclical on the education of 
youth: the Church and family form 
one and the same church of Christian 
education. Both are the soil of the 
fear of God and of respect for au- 
thority—and of both our present age 
is so badly in need. 

With a trust that is an honor, God 
puts the parent in charge not only of 
the body of the child, but also of its 
immortal soul. Every parent is re- 
sponsible before God for the eternal 
salvation of his child. On Last Judg- 
ment day the Lord claims back this 
soul with the well-known words of the 
Gospel: “Make an accounting of thy 
stewardship!” (Luke 16,2). 

“Do you not know that you are the 
temple of God?” (J Cor. 3,16-17). 
Constantly conscious of this duty and 
never, not even for a moment, being 
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forgetful of it, parents, educate your 
children in the family to be Christians 
by teaching them your Catholic life 
and giving them a guiding example of 
it. 

Pray with your children and for your 
children! 

Appear with them each Sunday and 
holiday at the great Sacrifice in the 
house of the Lord. Approach the table 
of the Lord together and as often as 
possible. 

Father! Mother! Be vigilant, con- 
stant, never-sleeping guards of your 
children! “Watch and pray, that you 
may not enter into temptation!” (Matt. 
26,41.) 

You are Catholics and you educate 
for the Redeemer and for the Church, 
and for no one else. 

You are the people of St. Stephen! 
Multiply the lines of Hungarian gener- 
ations in accord with his doctrine of 
national education. 

Beloved parents, the God-fearing edu- 
cation of our youth is the sacred com- 
mon interest of Church and country. 
We, therefore, order that, from the 
beginning of the school year, after each 
holy Mass and after the prayer ordered 
by Pope Leo XIII, one Our Father 
and one Hail Mary be said for the 
God-fearing education of our youth. 

This is a question of the existence 
or non-existence of faith, at least in 
the life of your children. Through 
teaching and example we must pre- 
serve Christianity for the life of the 
coming generation. Teaching and ex- 
ample—these two will give to God and 
country girls and boys strong in the 
faith and faithful to our Church. In 
that way “. . . we may be now no 
longer children, tossed to and fro and 
carried about by every wind of doctrine 
devised in the wickedness of men, in 
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craftiness, according to the wiles of 
error. Rather are we to practise the 
truth in love... .” (Eph. 4,14-15.) 
With God’s grace, and with the help 
of the Church, the parents will solve 
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the day of his manifestation to Israel” 
(Luke 1,80.) “To have Christ dwell. 


ing through faith in your hearts: » § 


that, being rooted and grounded in 
love. . . .” “To Him be glory in th 


the great question posed at this year’s Church and in Christ Jesus dow 
“Veni Sancte.” “And the child grew through all the ages of time without 
and became strong in spirit... until end. Amen.” (Eph. 3,17 and 21.) 


Father of the Blind 


“Christ opened the eyes of the blind; and thereafter there were cen- 
turies when little was done for them. Little was done until 1784, when 
Valentin Hauy, a Catholic, opened in Paris the first school for blind youths. 
In 1785, the city was electrified by an exhibition he arranged for his pupils. 
Public support made possible his founding of the National Institute for 
the Young Blind—first educational institution of its kind in Europe. Hauy 
first conceived the idea of putting eyes in the fingers of the blind by teach- 
ing to read by touching raised characters. He inaugurated also the 
instruction of the sightless in vocal and instrumental music. His orchestra, 
with its chorus of children born blind, stunned France at the Corpus 
Christi processions and in the chapel of the Tuilleries. Hauy died in the 
arms of his brother, Abbé Hauy, March 18, 1822, having earned well the 
title, Father of the Blind.”—William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., in Tue Priest, 
October, 1948. 
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